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VOYAGES OF DISCOVERY. 
‘]*O borrow a simile from an old-fashioned romance, we 
may, on occasion, cruise around on voyages of discov- 
ery among familiar seas, studying humanity as explorers 
do the islands at which they touch. 

It is eusy to take friends and acquaintances at their sur- 
face value; easier still to take our own haphazard way of 
arriving at conclusions in regard tothem. For ‘‘ we judge 
men by our own standards, judge our nearest and dearest 
often wrong "’—knowing perhaps less of those who belong 


to us than we do of the companions whom we choose volun- 
tarily, carelessly assuming that because our very own are 
of the same blood, have had the same training, and have 
been subjected to similar influences, they must necessarily 
be easy to read and understand. We are therefore simply 
amazed when it dawns upon our minds that a finer and 


more impartial observation is due to those who think such 
different thoughts and hold such opposite opinions from 
ours, and whose actions spring from motives which never 
stirred ourselves. It is the old story of a prophet among 
his own kin and in his own house. Or else their peculiari- 
ties are forced upon us, and many are the speculations as 
to which ancestor bequeathed the freakish, jealous disposi- 
tion, the selfish indifference, or the uncomfortable virtues 
which display only the defects of their qualities. 

In the existing conditions of social life there is little 
time and less inclination to take one’s acquaintances seri- 
ously ; but when something does happen by which the 
eyes are opened to traits and charms hitherto ignored, 
with the revelation comes also a regret over wasted oppor- 
tunities and pleasure deferred. Two families, who had 
for years exchanged calls in the perfunctory fashion which 
is common, found themselves thrown together at a summer 
hotel, and in the unceremonious atmosphere the formal 
acquaintance developed into an intimacy which became 
a warm and lasting friendship. As each learned to ap- 
preciate the admirable qualities of the others, all felt that 
they had lost much happiness which they might have en- 
joyed. This kind of regret differs widely from the feel- 
ing that one has made the mistake of endowing others with 
charms of mind and disposition in which they are really 
deficient, and it is pitiful to learn that where fancy has 
pictured substantial or brilliant qualities there is only a 
thin veneer or a delusive glitter. 

It requires fine tact and a great deal of sympathy to 
make successful voyages of discovery; but slight indica- 
tions may readily be taken advantage of, and as one ex- 
plores the isles of humanity the path grows smoother and 
the prospect brighter in the ‘‘ gracious climes where all is 
well”; or should snow and ice be found, one is mercifully 
spared the lavishing of heart and life upon unreceptive, 
unresponsive natures. 

Discoverers are in honor bound to exercise discretion, 
not only while making their investigations but afterwards 
as well, be the result what it may. To express surprise is 
to incur a double danger—a reflection upon their own pow- 
ers of penetration or ability to read character, and a wound- 
ing of the discovered, as not even a flattering report can 
fully atone for the perception that one was previously 
held in sligit esteem, and if the verdict be unpleasant it 
is hardly worth while—not to put the matter on higher 
grounds—to make enemies. 


SUMMER CONCERTS IN THE 
OPERA-HOUSE. 


" T AM sorry I went,” said Miss Van Auken. ‘‘I thought 
the Professor would enjoy it, but he did not.” 

Miss Van Auken and I were in a corner of Mrs. Van 
Twiller’s veranda, the wistaria in bloom, the little foun- 
tain bubbling below us in pad ge setting, and the old 
apple-tree in the corner still with its friendly branch crook- 
ed like an arm over the top of the wall. Nothing had 
changed since we sat there last. 

Mrs. Van Twiller with some half a dozen guests was 
seated at the tea table, while quite at the other end 
were Mathilda Wadsworth, Major Clendennin, and young 
Miss Josephine Baxter. 

Miss Van Auken was talking to me of a visit made to 
the Metropolitan Opera-house, where Popular Promenade 
Concerts, as they are called, are to be given all summer, 
the orchestra at present being under the direction of Herr 
Anton Seid). 

* What first shocked us,” Miss Van Auken went on to 
say, ‘‘ was seeing all the carpets up in the corridors, and 
only the stained stone slabs left to show. And then tlhe 
tables, with men drinking at them, in the side entrances 
where we wait for our carriages in winter. It was all so 
queer. We had a box. It was only fifty cents extra, I 
think, for each seat init. The carpets were y ty the box- 
es too, and the chairs were covered. But the strangest 
part of all was seeing the whole body of the house floored 
over up above the line of the first-tier boxes—half-way 
up those boxes, in fact, so you could not get in them. 

‘‘In the middle of this floor— But perhaps you read 
the account of it. No? I’m glad of that,” she added, 
laughing. “It’s like telling the same story twice to the 
same person to describe a thing to some one who knows 
all about it. In the middle of floor—you see I am de- 
termined to tell per ae was a fountain that did not 
play,surrounded by palms that did not grow,I think. The 
orchestra was on a raised platform just over the line where 
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the foot-lights run in winter. You could just see the tops 
of the two doors out of which the singers come, when 
the curtain has fallen, to bow and walk across the stage. 
The house was packed, of course, to the very ceiling, and 
in every available box, and the floors crowded, but 4 was 
all so ugly: Every light was turned on, hideous, glaring 
electric lights, without a shadow to relieve them. I won- 
der why we like such a glare always in thiscountry? The 

le walked up and down over the new flooring, =. 
fing and crowding each other. No seats were provided 
for them. When the orchestra played they gathered about 
the platform and stood there until the music was over. 
And when the chorus girls came out with their tambou- 
rines, the mass of people about the platform was denser 
than ever. 

**There was the same crowd in the rooms of the Opera 
Club, where a variety performance was going on. The 
band played very loud, with bang of cymbal and fierce 
blast of trumpets when some actor or actress whose popu- 
larity was uncertain appeared on the stage. It did instead 
of applause. All the men were smoking, and there was 
constant pulling of corks aud passing of waiters. We did 
not stay. I suppose I ought to be glad for the people who 
will profit by all this. But to see the Opera-house used 
in this way was like seeing a church made into a barracks. 

“If the effect had been beautiful we would not have 
cared so much or thought it such a desecration I do not 
like to find fault with my country, but I do not think we 
yet know how to make our pleasure-places lovely.” 

** | wish I had the power to do something I have thought 
of so long,” Miss Van Auken said, after a pause. ‘I would 
like to rent that empty block fenced in there between Mad- 
ison Avenue and the Grand Central Station, and make 
it into a summer garden for the people. Think of all 
you could do with it!” 

Miss Van Auken took a little pencil out of her pocket- 
book, and on the back of a card sketched meher plan. ‘I 
used to want to fill that square with sand heaps for chil- 
dren to play in,” she said. ‘‘ But I think this pleasure- 
garden would be better for every one.” 

I begged her to submit her plans to some architect. I 
think perhaps she will. L. H. F. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE ALPHABET AS A BARRIER. 


TMHERE lies before me a document more than two cen- 

turies old, signed by the daughter of a Puritan clergy- 
map, & woman who was also a minister's wife. She had 
what Dr. Holmes called Brahmin blood, for she probably 
descended, in the sixth generation, from the sister of 
Chaucer the poet, an ancestress described in the English 
family tree as ‘‘ Caterina, soror Gaifridi Chaucer, cele- 
berrimi poetae Anglicani.” The descendant of Caterina 
lived in Salem, Massachusetts, during the witch period; 
and it ison record that some of the poor imprisoned crea- 
tures petitioned that their cases might be taken from the 
jurisdiction of the courts and referred to her for decision. 
She reared a large family, and many conspicuous men in 
church and state, army and navy, all over this land, are 
descended from her. e great and almost startling pe- 
culiarity of the commonplace legal document which | Kon 
her name is that, like many mothers in Israel of that period, 
she did not sign it personally, but could only e her 
mark. All that long and beneficent life, it seems, was not 
ares te the ability to write her name. 

This astou ing fact not only illustrates the complete 

change in women’s educational position, but it bears on 
other social problems, The writer spent an evening in 
Kansas, forty years ago, with a woman of noble appear- 
ance, a Virginian by birth, who was stated to be the first 
woman who had come to dwell in that Territory. She had 
reared a dozen or fifteen sons and daughters, most of whom 
had accompanied her and her husband to make homes in 
the newly opened Territory. She was still in magnificent 
health, large and strong, with a fine head and face, and 
most intelligent bearing. She might have sat to some 
sculptor for his symbolic group of ‘‘ The Pioneers.” Yet 
this fine creature could neither read nor write. Many of 
the colored men who enlisted in our army during the civil 
war showed the same combination of natural force and 
leadership with the same ignorance; and there has been 
at least one President of the United States who could not 
read and write until be grew to maturity, and then learn- 
ed it from his wife. The complaint is very general at the 
South (though I am satisfied of its being premature) that 
the older men and women among the blacks, who were 
wholly illiterate, had more vigor and trustworthiness than 
their better-educated children. The same discrimination 
is often made at the North, justly or unjustly, in favor of 
the first Irish immigrants as compared with their better- 
educated descendants. 
All this may not prove much, but it is enough to indi- 
cate that the value of a citizen or of an immigrant is not 
easily to be measured by the alphabet. The same thing is 
indicated when we ask the question, who are the really 
dangerous classes in the community? Capitalists would be 
apt to answer, “anarchists”; the wage-carners would be 
more likely to reply, ‘‘ capitalists, and especially the richer 
ones”; while they and many others would agree in first 
conden ning the political as unscrupulous, and 
then following where they point the way. t neither 
of these classes, thus named as dangerous, is made up of 
the illiterate; quite the contrary. Again, no one claims 
that the French Canadians, the Russian Jews, the Italians, 
have brought down the moral character of the localities 
where they dwell; in Boston, at least, the contrary is 
affirmed. The larger proportion of foreigners in our 
prisons is a very uncertain test; it may simply show that 
they have, as a class, less skill in defence or less money 
to pay lawyers and suborn evidence. Besides, the more 
expert class of foreign criminals are those who have cross- 
ed the ocean to avoid detection somewhere else, and can 
usually read and write. 

Who that recalls the war for the Union does not re- 
member how we all, from President Lincoln downward, 
wy oe upon the string of ‘‘ the open doors of this nation,” 

ts being ‘‘a home for all oppressed mankind”? Lowell 

again referred to this in that magnificent ‘‘ Commemora- 
tion Ode,” which is the high-water mark of American 
, and which no Engl 5 perhaps Hughes 

ce, Was ever yet able to appreciate or even under- 

stand. How fi y we then appealed to the Germans, 
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the Irish, the Swedes, the Scotch, within our borders, and 
how well they responded? Even the green flag of Ireland, 
now forbidden to be displayed from our City Halls—and 
perhaps wisely—was then welcomed with cheers on bat- 
tle-fields when it was borne to the front, amid decimated 

nts, under shouts of ‘‘ Fuugh a Ballagh” — Clear 
the Way. It is a thing almost certain that if a foreign 
war were declared to-morrow, all projects for an educa- 
tional test would fall to the ground. We should instinc- 
tively recognize them as inappropriate. 

It isa curious fact that against the race least popular as 
immigrants an educational test would count for nothing, 
since every Chinese can read and write. We also see 
through their example, as through that of the Irish and 
French-Canadian immigrants who preceded them, how 
short-lived au id pegs is that based upon their living too 
economically and so underselling their predecessors. ya 
any one now complain that Irish families stint themselves 
in food and clothing, or that Irish cooks and chamber- 
maids do not ask and obtain as high wages as anybody 
else? No race ever yet submitted to privation merely for 
the love of it. No path proves so easy as that in the di- 
rection of profusion; even the Indian wishes to live as 
more luxurious bunters live; and Thoreau found in the 
Maine woods that his aboriginal guide was the only one 
of the party who remembered to bring a rubber coat. More 
important is the question, finally, whether it is not true 
that, as even the Buddhists say, ‘‘all men are brethren”; 
and whether we have « right to do what we so long con- 
demned the Chinese and Japanese for doing, namely, to 
build a wall round our borders and exclude all the rest of 
mankind. All these points demand at least a fair con- 
sideration. 3. Ww. &. 





ERR SEIDL’S friends and admirers are faithful in 

their support under adverse circumstances, the prom- 
enade concerts at the Metropolitan O -house reaping 
the benefit of a patronage clearly out of sympathy with 
the element introduced through the vaudeville entertain- 
ments held in the adjoining club-rooms. An interesting 
programme of good music—selected with the view of 
pleasing audiences of a mixed character—is provided 
every evening between the hours of 8.15 and 11.30, by an 
orchestra of seventy-five members, under the leadership 
of Auton Seidl, the price of admission being twenty-five 
cents, and the payment of an additional half-dollar enti- 
tling each person to a reserved seat ina box. On Sunday 
evenings other attractions cease, therefore the concerts are 
conducted on broader lines and are made special features 
of the series, selections from symphonic works aud ex- 
cerpts from the Wagner music-dramas figuring conspicu- 
ously on the programme, 

It is extremely difficult to meet with the demand for 
good orchestral music in our city during the summer 
months, for we have to deal with climatic changes of the 
most trying description; but if a summer garden with a 
temporarily constructed concert-hall could be secured 
within easy reach, and if, in addition, a good and experi- 
enced caterer could be induced to supply dinners served 
out-of-doors to the accompaniment of music, we feel sure 
that the experiment would prove an immense success. 

It seems impossible to cool the atmosphere of the ordi- 
nary city structure when our tropical heat is uppermost, 
and certainly the discomfort experienced at the opening 
performances of Herr Seidl’s forces within the Opera- 
house was of a nature to discourage ull but the most ar- 
dent disciples. ‘‘ Americans are not used to dining out- 
of-doors, and would be slow to avail themselves of the 

rivileges you suggest even if — existed in ideal per- 
fection.” exclaimed a German friend who was exchanging 
sympathetic reminiscences with a devoted upholder of the 
foreign system of out-of-door concerts. Yet Americans 
are, above all others, adaptive in following the customs of 
different countries through which they journey, and New 
York's large foreign population would assuredly take the 
lead in countenancing a step and in introducivg a mea- 
sure both familiar =a ble. 

If one does not re the representation furnished by 
the Tavary Opera Troupe too seriously, a certain amount 
of enjoyment can be obtained at the Grand Opera-house 
for a moderate sum of money. Murtha and The Bohe- 
mian Girl are scarcely works with which to entice repre- 
sentative audiences, but a number of people like to recull 
the strains associated with their youth, and ‘* the stranger 
within our gates,” who may be counted on as the chief 
patron of our summer opera companies, seems content 
with operas composed for the popular taste of a period 
within the recollection of his parents or grandparents. 

The admirable services of Yale’s glee club gave the 
necessary musical touch to the garden - party entertain- 
ment given in aid of Barnard College on the afternoon 
and evening of May 13, fashionable approval being pro- 
fusely showered on the oog I men who so generously 
entered into a scheme which is already known to be a 
success. On the previous evening public attention was 
drawn to the Amicitia Orchestral Club’s concert at Chick- 
ering Hall. The society is exclusively composed of ama- 
teurs, and is led by Mr. 8. Van Praag, who was for many 
years identified with the orchestra of the Royal Italian 
Opera in London. Fingal’s Cave Overture, Schubert's un- 
finished Symphony, and Ballet music by Rubinstein were 
among the selections contained in the programme, inter- 
preted with taste and creditable effect. 

The May festival of the Arion Club in Providence of- 
fered a — fine performance of Berlioz’s La Damna- 
tion de Faust, Madame de Vere-Sapio, Mr. Riegen, and 
Signor Campanari rendering the solo parts, and receiving 
enthusiastic applause. The concluding performance was 
a concert in which Madame Nordica was the chief attrac- 
tion. It is certainly a revelation to attend any one of the 
festivals given throughout the ——- at this season of 
the year, for one can otherwise have but a faint concep- 
tion of their importance, and the influence and encourage- 
ment which they exert upon local talent. Many a young 
singer thus gains her first opportunity to try her wings, as 
it were, sometimes serving as a substitute for the momen- 
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tarily unfortunate artist who is forced at the eleventh hour 
to give up her engagement. 

he only dunger to vocalists is that a lack of proper 
preparation sometimes ruins a career, for faults ng up 
very easily where the training has been insufficient, and 
where work is attempted without study under the super- 
vision of a competent teacher, for mannerisms or defects 
in tone production are apt to cling during a lifetime. It 
is not always necessary to go to a distinguished master 
for preparation, although undoubtedly his experience is 
of great value; but an efficient substitute can often be se- 
cured in the successful concert singer who has given up 
active work, and who, at more moderate terms, often con- 


we OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


AM coming to write the word vernissage with a melan- 
choly feeling of regret, and a longing to say, ‘‘ Adicu, 
panier, les vendanges sout faites!” j suppose there will 
be varnishing-days until the end of the chapter, but I 
have a feeling at this moment that these days for us are 
numbered, for we solemnly vowed this year that, unless 
for a little while in the morning, for the future we should 
leave those functions severely alone. A rabble of undis- 
tinguished people, like so many flocks of sheep, poured 
through the gardens and the salons of the Palais de I’In- 
dustrie from noon till six o'clock; the place was hot, the 
air was stifling, and the celebrities were a by 
their absence. Even the gay little breakfasts at Le Doyen’s 
are coming to be traditions of the past. The Paris papers 
the next day still made their same little stale jokes about 
the traditional salmon with sauce verte; but on opening 
the Figaro | was delighted to find in the account of the 
vernissage a new little joke, to the effect that the artists, 
since they had adopted the fashion of cutting their hair, 
wanted to show to the world that they possessed a place 
of abode, and towards noon went back home. The 7? some 
drew an amusing picture of what was once a fashionable 
varnishing-day breakfast-place, as it is now, filled with 
respectable provincials come to town for the day, and all 
looking at one another with the greatest possible respect, 
each one taking the other for a great man. The waiters 
keep up the illusion as far as possible. Some one asks, 
“Who is that little dark man with a pointed beard?” ‘It’s 
Bouguereau,” they answer. ‘And that little old man 
with gray hair at the table opposite?” ‘‘That’s M. Bon- 
nat”"—M. Bouguereau and M. Bonnat being a 
as unlike these descriptions as possible, it’s needless to add. 
The Figaro also added that the women made as little toi- 
let this year as though by common accord they had 
adopted for password, “Look out for the paint.” In 
short, stern truth compels me to say that the varnishing- 
day was not brilliant; and yet, after all, it’s always amus- 
ing. You are tired, jostled, bored, and yet the place in 
some Way possesses a sort of baneful fascination for you. 
In the morning I did see Mile. Brandés, of the Comédie 
Frangaise. I like to see how these women, who dress and 
sit and carry themselves on the stage as we all fain would 
do, dress and carry themselves outside with the rest of us. 
Mile. Brandés, who has blond hair, was dressed in that 
most charming of combinations for women with blond 
hair, a skirt of mastic cloth, with a brown cloth coat. The 
coat had all the seams braided, and was made with a loose 
sack front opening over very yellow lace, Nearly all the 
best dressed women at the Salon wore tailor gowns or 
very quiet gowns in tailor styles; but nearly every tailor 
gown in Paris this year has some little fancy about it that 
takes away from its severity, Sometimes it has odd revers, 
as, for instance, I saw one with only one revers, and that 
round, The coat front was entirely loose, and the two 
fronts simply met instead of buttoning over. They were 
fastened down to three or four inches from the throat 
with little pattes and buttons that came over on to the 
queer-shaped revers on the left side. A good many pretty 
little capes were worn, and many of them could be easily 
carried out at home. For instance, I saw a great many 
made of quaint flowered silks, especially with green 
ground, that were simply circles shirred on to a tiny yoke 
entirely covered with an enormous ruche of black mousse- 
line de soie. One of the prettiest dressed women I saw 
there wore a skirt of gray cloth, with a perfectly tight- 
fitting bolero of gray silk, buttoned up the front with 
large mother-of-pearl buttons, and turned away with 
double revers. She wore over this a charming little cape of 
apple-green silk entirely covered with ruchings and pleat- 
ings of black mousseline de soie, and a leghorn Amazon 
hat trimmed with cocks’ feathers and black velvet. 

One noticed here and there a little company of smartly 
dressed people who were going on to other functions; for 
there were several “ vernissage” teas and musicals on that 
day, to some of which we went on ourselves. Among 
the pretty gowns at these were the foulards—Paqitin’s 
pew foulards made up with cloth, which is the latest nov- 
elty. They are very pretty, made as Paquin combines 
them, but impossible to describe, and equally impossible 
to imitate. As an example, however, here is one of navy- 
blue foulard covered with a white vine, with gray shad- 
ows, made with gray cloth and lace. Strips of cloth bor- 
dered with tiny buttons of the same go down either side 
of the front, which is made of uony ree lace of a very 
dainty and unusual pattern, with Louis XVI. bow-knots. 
There is the inevitable high belt of black satin, of course, 
and above that is the inevitable bolero effect, but of lace, 
which just meets the ceinture, with a tiny cloth bolero 
over that, edged with an application of the bow-knots. 
The neck had first a straight collar of foulard trimmed 
with two narrow bands of cloth finished in front with but- 
tons, and above that a very high and fancy collar of the 
foulard,very much filled in with full ruches of the yellow 
lace. Buta very pretty, simple foulard gown that I saw 
had a narrow side - pleating edged with narrow yellow 
lace around the bottom of the skirt. The bodice had a 
high pleated ceinture of black satin ribbon, a little bolero 
effect above it of very yellow lace finished with a cravat 
in front, and the neck was finished with a high pleating 
inside of the lace-covered collar, edged with yellow lace 
like the skirt, and pleated so that it formed deep points. 
This was filled in with very full ruches of yellow lace. 
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Navy-blue foulards made with green or with mauve are 
among the pretty combinations of the season. Gowns of 
all sorts of colors and styles have frills of emerald or of 
apple-green silk put in with the lace ruffles, or the ruffles 
of batiste edged with lace in the neck, or at the bottom of 
the long sleeves coming far over the hand, generally in a 

int. Etamine gowns are made with little braided or em- 
Proidered jackets epening over silk fronts to match the 
linings. A gown of pale beige étamine was made over a 
piuky mauve silk, and had a jacket pointed high at the 
back of the neck, over the collar, and cut in a correspond- 
ing point over the inevitable high ceinture, in this case 
not of black, but of mauve. The front was covered with 
lace, and the collar, as usual, was filled in with endless lace 
frills. 

Hats this season are simple and pretty. One of the 
prettiest styles that 1 have seen thus far is what is called 
the Louis XVI., turned up high in the back, the brim 
sloping far over the face in front. A charming hat in this 
style was of écru chip, trimmed all around the brim with 
black carnations. The crown was entirely covered with 
white tulle, forming a little nest on the left side, in which 
stood a bunch of black cocks’ feathers with lovely irides- 
cent tints in them. The -~ cache-peigne in the back 
was made of cerise roses and loops of cerise velvet. De- 
cidedly some of the prettiest hats were the green straws 
trimmed with large bows and loops of changeable blue 
and green ribbon, mingled with blue and green tulle. In 
fact, blue and green, as I think I’ve said before, are worn 
enormously, as they always are in Paris. Navy-blue is 
always a favorite color here, worn not for mornings par- 
ticularly, as it is in New York, but for dressy occasions. 
Charming navy-blue gowns made with batiste collars 
formed of strips of guipure insertion and batiste over ap- 
ple-green linings edged with tiny knife-pleatings of ba- 
tiste, also lace-edged, are very much seen. 

It’s against my principles to mix up with pictures de- 
scriptions of gowns, so I say nothing this time about the 
exhibition of the Champs Elyetes, and end my letter 
with one more gown, which I saw at my dressmakers, 
and which struck me as a pretty way of solving the 
problem of the ‘‘ black silk” that almost every elderly 
woman likes to have in her wardrobe, and doesn’t quite 
know how to make pretty ahd elegant. This was made 
of black broché silk, with a pattern running over it, in 
which, here and there, were large bow-knots. The bodice 
was cut so that a large bow-knot came in the middle of 
the back. This was outlined with very small jet nail 
heads, while the pattern was filled in with tiny jet beads. 
In front the bodice had a vest of white satin, very narrow, 
and entirely veiled with very yellow lace; the silk cover- 
ing over it was edged with nail heads, as was also the 
tiny godet basque. A large collar finished it at the top, 
made simply by cutting out one of the bow-knots, orna- 
menting R wit jet like the back, and putting it on so 
that the outside of the bow fell off on the shoulders. This 
collar was finished underneath all around with pleatings 
of black tulle. The high standing collar in the neck was 
made of white satin covered with lace, slashed open to 
admit of pleating of black tulle, with lace frills inside of 
that. Even if one couldn’t find silk with a pattern in 
knots, the same idea could be carried out in another de- 
sign, and it would only be pretty fancy work for a daugh- 
ter to do the jet-work for her mother Any pretty com- 
bination of jet, tulle, and lace could be made, and a pleat- 
ing of pretty soft pink might be introduced at the throat. 
—— is prettier or more suitable nowadays, with gray 
hair and the pretty Dresden-china cheeks of an old lady 
than a touch of pink. KATHARINE DE ForREstT. 

















THIS SEASON'S SHIRT-WAISTS. 


LTHOUGH there were many predictions to the con- 
trary, the recent hot waves have proved conclusively 
that shirt-waists are certainly to be fashionable again this 
season. The truth is, in our severe hot weather there are 
no garments quite so cool or comfortable to wear, and as 
they are sold at prices ranging from 50 cents to $8, it can 
easily be seen why so many of them are worn. But there 
are shirt-wWaists and shirt-waists. and the cheapest qualities 
bear very little resemblance to the expensive ones that are 
made to order by the leading baberdashers. To order shirts 
from these same haberdashers involves providing one’s 
self with a good stock of patience, for six weeks’ time is 
now the earliest period in which they will promise to fill 
any order. Two weeks, as a great favor, may insure the 
delivery of two or three, but never any more. 

The materials used for the most expensive shirt-waists 
are entirely different from the materials that are bought 
by the yard in the shops. They are imported expressly 
for the purpose, and consequently are quite distinctive. 
Madras of different qualities, but all cool and sheer, fancy 
muslins—the latter not so smart as the Madras ginghams— 
and a thin weight of fancy white duck are used. The 
solid colors with a hair stripe of white, while not the 
newest, still rank among the most desirable patterns. 
The old-fashioned flowered chintzes that are associated 
in our minds with curtain hangings have been repro- 
duced in the Madras shirtings A pale pink and white 
square pattern will have sprays of tiny pink roses, a 
purple and white will have also pink, all in the dull col- 
ors used in old English goods. The accepted pattern for 
these shirts has a yoke at the back, with a little fulness 
directly in the centre, which is held in at the belt by 
a stitched band that only extends to the side seams; 
from there a tape ties down the fulness in front. There 
is no yoke in the front of the shirt, but four narrow side- 
pleats. The favorite pattern for the sleeves is the bishop 
sleeve, but again in the Madras shirt this is very much 
modified, and shapes in at the hand into a turned - over 
stiffened cuff of the material. The collars are made 
separate from the shirt, and are white, turned over, very 
much on the same cut as last year’s; but the neck of the 
shirt is so finished that a stock can be worn just as well 
as acollar Stocks of this season are quite odd, and a 
novelty which will not be very popular. A straight band 
of satin or silk is fastened in the back, having very much 
the effect of a clergyman’s collar, and a black satin tie in 
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a stiff bow in front finishes it off. Shirts made to order 
cost anything the mukers choose to ask, but for stout 
peopie are desirable iu so far that the careful fitting over 
the shoulders, and the equally careful arrangement of the 
fulness, produce much better results and longer lines. 


READY-MADE WAISTS. 


The ready-made shirts in most instances are remarkably 
ew shape. They hang a little full over the belt, have 

ishop sleeves and detachable white cuffs and collars, 
and are made of every conceivable material—flowered or- 
gandie, batiste, gingham, Madras, wash cheviot, and fancy 
cottons. They are worn with white leather, gilt, silver, or 
tan leather belts, and are always fastened in front with four 
studs, unless they are of the very fancy muslins or grass 
linens, which are made not to show any fastening at all, 
but to hang in loose, soft folds. The grass-linen waists, 
which are certainly the novelty this year, are more elabo- 
rate in their make and look rather more dressy than the 
real shirt-waists. A band of embroidery finishes them in 
front, and the collar and cuffs are plain. Ribbons are 
allowable with the grass linen, but are quite incongruous 
with the thoroughly “fit” shirt. Stripes of insertion, 
ruffies edged with lace put on in fichu effect, soft loose 
designs, and much more work altogether transform these 
little garments into regular fancy waists, which, worn 
with skirts to match, make the prettiest of morning gowns 
for summer wear, and yet they can be worn with dark 
skirts in the street, and look quite suitable. 

It is perfectly evident that the fashion for fancy waists 
has not entirely passed away, On the contrary, besides 
the shirt- waists there are a great many varieties which 
are yr nee | pretty. Those of soft mull, such as have 
been descri before, trimmed with narrow bands of 
Valenciennes insertion put on either in squares or in the 
long lines, are all the fashion for wear with duck and 
piqué dresses, while either to wear with grass-linen or 
batiste skirts are the sheer white waists laid all in tucks, 
sleeves and all alike. The tucked waists are the very 
newest thing, and, strange to say, although the tucks run 
around and not up and down, are exceedingly becoming 
to the figure. They are full, loose, and graceful. A ribbon 
collar is the proper finish for the neck, with either ribbon 
to match or a handsome gilt belt. 


CAPES AND MANTLES. 


What to wear over a thin gown in the street is quite a 
puzzling question. There are a great many women who 
object strongly to going out without anything over the 
waists of their gowns, particularly if the waist be of some 
thin materia) ; and fancy ruches, which now are really like 
little capes, so wide do they extend over the shoulders, 
are a sort of a sop to one’s feelings, but they do not 
answer the purpose of cape or mantle. The embroidered 
linens and the heavier cut-work lined with some color are 
very effective in the short capes which are so fashionable 
at present. These are cut not to extend very far over the 
figure, rarely reaching the waist-line at the back, and not 
coming below the elbows, They are very full, but fit snug 
over the shoulders and around the neck. When made 
of embroidery over silk or satin, they are not finished 
with any trimming around the edge, but are left severely 
plain. The handsomest of all are of the heavy black 
cut-work appliquéd on white satin, while those of the 
batiste and open-work have bright colors for linings. 
The fancy silks, which have been sold in such quantities of 
late, are being made up by the score into most fascinating 
little capes of the pelerine shape, with long stole ends in 
front. It seems a misnomer to call them capes, for cer- 
— the shape is much more that of a mantle. Thick 
ruchings, either of pinked silk or fine lace, trim these gar- 
ments all around,down the front as well as around the 
neck; the back is fitted, and strings tied in front under 
the ends keep it in place. For elderly people these are 
much prettier garments than the round capes, and are 
made up in the brocaded silks and satins, all black, as well 
as in the more showy colorings. 

All white capes—that is, of thin white materials—lined 
with colored silks, are being made for the summer water- 
ing-place wear, and very handsome lace is also used for 
this same purpose, What amount of warmth is given by 
these little garments it is hard to say, but there is some 
protection in them, and, besides, they are the daintiest 
possible addition to the very elaborate sumyner gowns of 
muslin or thin material. The silk linings give a certain 
stability, and also prevent the light covering from yield- 
ing too soon to damp, moist weather, while the little touch 
of color which they show is inexpressibly attractive and 
artistic. 

DUST AND RAIN CLOAKS. 


Always to look as fresh and neat as though one had 
stepped out of a bandbox is really a proof of being per- 
fectly dressed. Mrs. John Jacob Astor, who is, without 
question, one of the best-dressed women in society, if not 
the best, possesses this talent toa remarkable degree. Her 
gowns, while very beautiful, are so marked by their ex- 
quisite freshness and duaintiness that the effect carried 
away in one’s mind is that of a perfectly finished pic- 
ture, rather than of some conspicuous gown. To attain 
to such perfection is not an easy task for everybody, 
but attention to the little details of the toilet goes a 
long way toward gaining the desired end. Americans 


are gradually finding out this secret, which the Parisians 


have held for so long. And a cloak which has been 
seen here only recently is something the French have 
always considered an absolutely necessary article of cloth- 
ing; they call it a chasse - poussiére, and it is a sort of 
glorified idealized duster. It is made with the greatest 
care as to fit and shape, is a long garment, as its name im- 
plies, keeps the dust off, and covers the entire costume. 
Such a cloak as this is worn when going to the races or on 
any long drive or trip, and enables the wearer to arrive 
at her destination, no matter of how perishable material 
her gown may be, looking as spick and span as heart could 
wish. Some few of these cloaks are made of dark ma- 
terial, and of a sort of silk which is very light and water- 
proof; but the smartest are in tan-color. 

A rubber cloak is a very necessary garment to have for 
summer as well as winter, and this also can be made to be 
both pretty and becoming. Rubber now is finished so that 
it looks like cheviot, and there are mixed effects as well 
as the plain colors. These rain-cloaks are made with a 
cape; sometimes with two or three capes, but the one 
cape is the best if full enough. 








Fig. 1.—Gown witu Persian Fig 
SiLK GUIMPE 


SUMMER GOWNS 


NUMBER of models for summer 


dl gowns of various materials are given 
in these illustrations Fig. 1 shows the 
bodice of a tan canvas gown. It is 
smooth-fitting, slightly poimted, and en- 
closes a square guimpe of Persian-figured 
taffeta tucked on the collar Narrow 
olive velvet revers frame the guimpe, and 


similar pieces form short basques on the 
hips A motif of spangled passementerie 

the pointed front and the likewise 
pointed wrist of the sleeves 


A gray-blue fancy mohair has the bod 
ice opening widely on a pleated vest of 
white chiffon, with a stock with rosettes 
ind tabs. Tabbed revers are faced with 
white silk and edged with narrow passe 
menterie, and a narrow white silk belt 
terminates the waist at the back and ends 
in an enamelled button at the short-tabbed 
fro 

Fig. 3, a tailor gown of checked gray 
and gree wool, has a jacket opening 
with straight silk-faced revers on a lace 


front, with stock trimmed with enamelled 
buttons and cravat ends. A narrow green 


leather belt encircles the bac k of the jack- 
et, enters at the darts, and crosses the 
vest 

Fig. 4 shows a fanciful bodice which 
accompanies a skirt of écru crépon 
mounted over violet silk The close-fit 
ting bodice of large-flowered taffeta opens 
in short bolero fronts on a long-pointed 
vest of violet velvet. A fichu drapery 


of white mousseline de soie is knotted 
with a white satin bow on the bust. 
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A figured piqué gown in white 
and black, Hig: 5, has for its dis- 
tinctive feature a very large col 
lar edged with a lace-edged lawn 
frill, and turning from a white 
lawn vest with side frills in the 
standing collar. 

Fig. 6, an écru grass - linen 
gown, has a large removable 
collar of grass-linen embroidery 
over green silk edged with a 
green silk frill, and cuffs to cor- 
respond, The deep-pointed gir- 
dle and the collar-band are of 
black satin, the latter with green 
silk side frills. 

Plain violet batiste and silk- 
striped batiste in violet and écru 
are combined in the gown Fig. 7. 
The striped fabric is applied to 
imitate an under-skirt beneath 
the deeply notched edge of the 
skirt, which is trimmed with em- 
broidery. The body of the waist 
is of the plain, the sleeves of the 
striped fabric, with a tabbed 
Medici collar, forearms, and deep 
girdle of guipure lace. 

The young girl's dress shown is 
of pink challi dotted with black. 
Three rows of narrow Valenci- 
ennes lace headed by black velvet 








Fig. 3.—Tattor Gown. Fig. 4—Créron Skirt AND 


FIGURED SiILK Bopice. 








ribbon border the skirt. The waist has a 


plastron and deep collar of plain pink challi 


2.—FicurEepD Monarik 


with lace and ribbon, and a black velvet 


Gown. ribbon belt with long bow. 


Fig. 5.—Fieurep Piqu&é Gown. 


Fig. 7.—Gown or PLAIN AND SILK-8STRIPED Fig. 8.—Youne GIru’s 


BaTISTE 


DReEss. 
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Shot silk in gray and brown is 
the material of the dust-cloak, Fig. 
9, which is mounted on a shirred 
yoke, below which is a 
deep collar forming points 
at the front and shoulders 
and running out intoslen- 
der jabots at the back. 

The waist Fig. 10 on 
page 441 is of shot-gray 
silk with gray tulle pleat- 
ings. A box-pleat edged 
with narrow Valenciennes 
is down the front. The 
short puffed sleeves are 
surmounted by deep 
pleatings and edged with 
narrower ones. A tulle 
collar with cravat and 
buckle finishes the neck. 

An écru batiste waist, 
Fig. 11, is striped through- 
out with narrow Valen- 
ciennes edgings, and has 
the collar covered with 
frills of the same. The 
waist is worn with a blue 
étamine skirt and corse- 
let, the latter divided at 
the front and finished 
with a blue satin bow 
with drawn-up loops and 
long ends, 

A black and white 
gown, Fig. 12, has a black 
peau de soie skirt and a 
waist the body of which 
is of black mousseline de 
soie covered with all-over 
embroidery in white, and 
close sleeves of the peau 
de soie surmounted by 
deep double pleatings of 
plain mousseline. Full 
pleated frills are in the 
neck and wrists. 
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Fig. 6.—GRass-LINEN GOWN. 


Fig. 13, a gown of fine beige-colored wool, is trimmed 
with bands of cream guipure laid upon brownish-red rib- 
bon of the same width. Three bands of this trimming 
encircle the bottom of the skirt, and other bands coming 
from the side seams terminate in a knot 
on the front breadth. The round belted 
waist is ornamented with little curved bo- 
lero fronts. The sleeves are elbow puffs 
with deep lace frills. 

A dainty foulard gown, white figured 
in china blue and black, shares in the fa- 
vorite style of having the body of the 
waist different from the rest of the dress. 
It is of solid blue silk, as are also the 
sleeve forearms, and both are largely 
covered with applications of guipure. 
The waist is draped with a small white 
mousseline fichu. The skirt is edged 
with a foulard ruche. 


GOWNS FOR GIRL 
G RA D l TA TES. 

4% ~ gown to be worn for graduation 

day is naturally the gown of all oth 
ers of interest to the girl whose school 
life is so nearly finished, and it is impor- 
tant that it should be made pretty and 
becoming. It is generally a fad of a 
graduating class to wear something dis- 
tinctive about the costume in the way of 
sashes, pins, bows, etc., but the color of 
the gown is almost without exception 
white. Occasionally some light color, 
like pink, blue, or yellow, is chosen, but 
it is safe to say that white is the principal 
color. 

As commencement and graduation days 
come in June, it is well to have some ma- 
terial that is cool. Nothing is prettier 
than white muslin. For this material a 
pretty style is a skirt gored with seven 
gores and narrow front breadth trimmed 
with three bands of insertion of lace or 
embroidery around the bottom of the 
skirt. The waist, tight-fitting in the 
back, should be shirred around on the 
collar and on the shoulders so as to give 
a full blouse look to the front, and should also have inser- 
tion to match the skirt. The sleeves, also of muslin with 
bands of insertion, should be in full puffs to the elbow. 





Fig. 9.—Dust-CLoak. 




















































Fig. 10.—Sitrk Waist witn TULLE FRILLS. 


and can either end there or else have a tight-fitting 
sleeve from elbow to wrist. Sash ribbons and 
collar ribbons to match of taffeta from three to 
four inches wide are the prettiest. All these-dresses 
must be worn over white—not of necessity white silk 
—and great care must be taken that the petticoats and 
corset - waist fit perfectly, and are very dainty. and 
fresh. Ties of white Suede, open-work white stock- 
ings, and white Suéde gloves, or else bronze slippers 
with open-work brown stockings, but the white Suéde 
ties or low shoes are by far the prettiest. 

The white mohairs and some fancy white crépons 
make exceedingly attractive costumes for this pur- 
pose, if the weather is not too warm, and a pretty 
fashion for either of these materials is to have the skirt 
trimmed with a band of ribbon between two and three 
inches wide, edge with very narrow lace, the front of 
the waist with bands of the 
ribbon edged with lace to 
match the skirt, and the 
sleeves with trimming of the 
same. A narrow belt of the 
ribbon with long ends, the 
ends edged with the lace. 

Fichus and broad fancy col- 
lars are pretty on gowns of 
white muslin, that need have 
no other trimming. The 
fichus should be trimmed with 
ruffles edged with lace, and 
should tie in front. The 
same rule as to all the acces 
sories of the gown being abso 
lutely immaculate prevails in 
every case, whether thick or 
thin material is used, and the 
under-petticoat must fit and 
hang well. A stiffly starched 
white petticoat is excellent if 
silk is too expensive; but a 
badly laundered skirt stiffen- 
ed with raw starch will spoil 
the look of the prettiest 
graduating gown ever sent 
home from a dressmaker’s 

Low-cut gowns are not 
pretty for this occasion. The 
shoulders should be veiled 
with muslin or lace, the neck 
finished with a high stock- 
collar, which will always look 
more maidenly and modest 
than a more elaborate style of 
waist that would be every 
bit as inappropriate as for a 
man to wear a dress suit in 
the middle of the day. This 
applies even when the gradu 
ating exercises are beld in the 
evening. An additional waist 
cut low and made in a more 
dressy style can be worn with 
the same skirt for other occa- 
sions, but let the waist of the 
graduating dress itself be sim- 
ple and high in the neck. 


WHAT GIRLS ARE 
DOING 


T is not every girl who 

has a chance to see the 
Navy-Yard at this sea- 
son of the year, when it is 
looking so pretty with all the 
trees and plants in bloom, 
and to have adance there too! 
But some have, and how they 
do love the informality of it 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


all! There are constantly dances being giv- 
en, some on board the receiving-ship Ver- 
mont, and others in the court-martial room. 
A number of young people who had been 
invited by one of the officers’ daughters 
arranged a party to go over to such a dance 
last week. They numbered twelve in all. 
The meeting-place was set for two o'clock at 
the New York tnd of the Brooklyn Bridge, 
as being the most convenient place for the 
men, saving them the trouble of leaving 
their offices to go away up town before start- 
ing. One thing has been proved by expe- 
rience in regard to these navy-yard excur- 
sions, and that is that if you do not take 
your own importation of men with you 
from town, you must be satisfied to dance 
together. The officers are far too busy to 
spend an afternoon in such frivolity, much 
as they should like todoso. They do, how- 
ever, drop in occasionatly during the dan- 
cing and take a turn with the girls. Then 
they are in uniform, of course, which makes 
them doubly attractive. ‘‘On dit” that 
few girls can resist the fascination of brass 














Figs. 13 and 14.—SumMER Woo. anp FouLarp Gowns. 
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Fig. 11.—Ecrvu Batiste Bopice witH CorsELeET. 


buttons! The floor is good in the court-martial room, 
where the dance spoken of was given, and as for the 
music, it was particularly inspiriting. One of the girls 
said it was ‘‘out of sight.” Well, it was in a way, as 
an improvised screen had been arranged across one 
end of the room, so you really could not see the play- 
ers very well. But you could hear them, and that was 
all that was needed. The dance finished up with a 
Virginia reel, in which ‘‘all hands joined”; then the 
party adjourned to the Commandant’s house, where 
they were only too glad to cool themselves off with 
lemonade and iced tea. Some of the girls who had 
neyer been to the navy-yard before went over to the 
Vermont, and on a tour of inspection to the machine- 
shops and other places of interest. By the time their 
visit was over they all began to feel rather hungry, so 
the chaperon proposed a ‘‘ Dutch-treat” dinner at the 
Brunswick Hotel. As it was so late, nearly every 
one would have missed dinner at home. The sugges- 
tion was eagerly accepted, 
and the evening ended up 
very merrily. All the girls in 
town are beginning to feel 
how much more satisfactory 
it is to be under obligations to 
themselves, rather than to the 
men they are with, for din- 
ners, suppers, or treats of any 
kind. The motto is, ‘‘ Every 
girl for herself,” even in the 
matter of car fare. 


What a sigh and cry of 
**Oh,my!” one hears our read 
ers give when they see they 
have to read something about 
bicycling. But they shall not 
be inflicted with a description 
of a bicycle ride. A tandem 
ride is not quite the same 
thing,and perhaps telling you 
of one some girls took the oth- 
er evening may be interest- 
ing. They made up a party 
to go out on four tandems. 
It is considered the correct 
thing for girls to go bicycling 
alone with young men in the 
city during daylight, but not 
after dark. Hunting up a 
chaperon who was not only 
able but willing to take a ride 
over the Coney Island cycle 
path to Manhattan Beach and 
return Was nol an easy matter. 
But one was found, and she 
only consented to go under 
promise that the man who 
was to ride with her should 
do most of the work. The 
girls picked out the most 
good-natured man, and gave 
him the seat of honor behind 
the chaperon. Off they start 
ed down through the busy, 
bustling streets to the ferry. 
Across the ferry, and what a 
spin they had on the cycle 
path! One can go twice as 
fast on a tandem. They got 
down to the Manhattan Beach 
Hotel dusty and dirty, but 
not a bit tired. Dinver had 
been ordered for them, but it 
was too cool to take it out on 
the broad piazza, so they 
dined in the dining -room. 
The ride home was just as 
much fun as the ride going 
down, though perhaps a little 
more fatiguing. 


There is one young girl in New York who has a good 
idea, and she has not allowed it to stay there. She has 
yut it into execution, and has every prospect of success, 
t is this: Bting forced by circumstances (being in deep 
mourning) to spend the summer in a quiet country place, 


and not, as she has always done before, at a gay place like 
tar Harbor, Newport, or Lenox, she has made up her 
mind to go into the chicken business. This sounds odd, 
but the fact is she is going to try to raise some money 
for her pet charity, and has chosen the raising of chick- 
ens as the means of helping her todo so. Her parents 
have a large country place on Long Island, and with true 


energy this young woman has invested a small capital in 
an incubator, some valuable settings of eggs, and a good 
stock of chickens to start with. Long Island is a capital 
place to raise poultry, and before very long she hopes to 
have spring chickens (real broilers) and fresh eggs for the 
market Svery cent of profit is to be put in the bank and 
donated to a worthy charity. 


A TIMELY BOOK. 


\ 7 HEN the fierce heats of summer fall with tropic in- 

tensity on perspiring mortals, and the amount of 
humidity in the atmosphere makes life a burden, one’s 
appetite quails at the thought of the ordinary dinner and 
its accessories. The lady of the house is appalled at her 
task of catering and providing for her family, and despairs 
of success in her attempts to please them. The longin 
is for shaded rooms and a dainty table, with viands suf- 
ficiently tempting to coax the jaded palate. Ina charming 
little book happily entitled Cold Dishes for Hot Weather 
two ladies collaborating under picturesque pseudonyms 
have set before American housekeepers a fascinating ar- 
ray of receipts and suggestions adapted to the most sultry 
weather of the season. Many of these receipts come from 
South America, and were originally — devised to 
suit a latitude where people fortify themselves against 
the discomforts of heat by cooling drinks and delicate food, 
and a menu not too heavy to abash the person who feels 
too exhausted to eat. A great variety of dishes is pre- 
sented in this useful manual. There are appetizing dishes 
for each meal of the day, and many formulas especially 
welcome to her who has charge of a picnic luncheon or a 
spread for a yachting or golfing party. And the needs 
ot the invalid and the convalescent are not overlooked. 

Even the most accomplished and notable housewife can- 
not always have a bill of fare at her fingers’ ends. Often 
it is the greatest help to have something near to which 
one may turn, and which will save the trouble of thought 
and planning. In this dainty little book the inexperienced 
and the skilled matron will alike find a guide, companion, 
and friend. 

To this we may add that at all seasons it is pleasant to 
have assistance in the line of attractive desserts, and the 
ices, creams, and confections here indicated are very sat- 
isfactory. Cold Dishes for Hot Weather really slips into a 
place which has been waiting for its arrival, and is the 
order of book which may be described as supplying a 
felt waut. As a summer gift-book at once practical and 
beautiful, it is unsurpassed; its pages in days when the 
thermometer mounts to the nineties have an agreeably re- 
frigerant effect. 


LIZZIE LEE'S SEPARATION. 
BY LILIAN BELL. 


“JT all comes of so much marryin’,” said Aunt Dony 

Tuggle, pulling her spectacles down from the crown 
of her head, where they had been blinking in the firelight, 
to set the heel in the gray sock she was knitting. ‘‘ Some 
folks just seem possessed to marry.” 

**And then they ain't satisfled—not half of them,” sup- 

jlemented Aunt Mary Battle, looking around pugnacious- 
fy, as if daring anybody to prove the contrary. 

At these discouraging statements Cousin Mary Lou, the 
only one in the assemblage who contemplated a further 
outrage in that direction, shook her head at the strange 
cousin Sara, and laid a slim forefinger on her lip. 

* Still, in this case, I shouldn’t say that marryin’ was to 
blame,” ventured Aunt Emmeline Tally, timidly. ‘ Plen- 
ty of folks marry and live peaceable.” 

** J should say that the trouble was with Lizzie Lee her- 
self,” burst out Aunt Mary Battle, wrathfully. “If she 
couldn't marry into the best family in the State, and be 
too proud of doin’ it to bring trouble, she’d better have 
staid out of it. That's what Jsay. But she always was 
a headstrong, contrary little minx.” 

The six rocking-chairs came to a standstill as if by com- 
mon consent. The shocked silence made itself felt, even 
upon Aunt Mary 

‘I don’t think,” said Cousin Sophie Moore, gently, but 
with increasing color, ‘that I ever heard any one fn our 
family called suth a name before.” 

“I believe in calling a spade a spade,” snapped Aunt 
Mary, and not a sweet liitle shovel, just because it hap- 
pens to belong to one of us, ’specially when it és a spade, 
and not entirely free from garden mould either!” She was 
surprised and hurt to find the family dissenting from her. 
“ Besides,” she added, significantly, ‘* Lizzie » Fs was a 
Murchison, and we all know what the Murchisons are.” 

“She married a Mo’!” said Cousin Sophie. 

That settled it. Aunt Mary Battle said no more, but 
she shook her head several times, and ordered black Anna 
Potts to go tell her mother to tell Lucius to tell Amos to 
“a a back-log in a voice which made Anna skip. 

“The family never had a breath of scandal breathed on 
it befo’,” said Aunt Emmeline Tally. ‘‘ It has somehow 
seemed to me, and I suppose this is a judgment on me for 
it, but it has appeared that our family was kind of sacred 
—blessed of the Lord, I mean, Sist’ Mary. The childern 
have alf been strong and healthy, have been tol’ble good 
aay up, and have made sensible marriages with fami- 
ies as good as ours.” 

‘* Nearly as good,” assented Cousin Sophie. 

Aunt Dony Tuggle took up the thread of the narrative. 

**Then when Cuthbert Mo’ married Lizzie Lee Murchi- 
son we all said that while the Murchisons befo’ the war 
never amounted to much, still there was a Judge Murchi- 
son way back on her father’s side, and—it wouldn’t have 
made any difference what we said, because Cuthbert would 
have ber, and nobody would do him dut Lizzie Lee, Our 
sayin’ she was powerful conérary didn’t bother him any. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


He must have her, and he got her!” Aunt Dony, being 
a — comfortable herself, laughed largely and com- 
ortably. 

‘*He took her over the heads of half the county, too,” 
added Aunt Emmeline, with dainty, faded pride. 

The younger cousins, not daring to interrupt this seri- 
ous conversation, Mary Lou leaned over and asked Sara 
in —— if she should hemstitch that ruffle. Sara 
D ; 

“We said all we could to keep him from it,” went on 
Aunt Dony, amiably, rehearsing the story to get as much 
good out of it as possible, “and tried to make him see 
that contrary women don’t make good wives. Then we 
took to her, havin’ married a Mo’, and visited her, and 
treated her just like we do our own kin. And wasn’t she 
the sweetes’, pretties’ little bride, with those cheeks of 
hers as red as a rose, and eyes as big as that!” Aunt 
Dony put her thumb and forefinger together, making a 
circle something like the size of a silver dollar. 

** But now,” burst forth Aunt Mary Battle again, “‘ here 
she ups and says that she can’t live with Cuthbert, and 
she won't live with him, and she’s left him. That’s what 
she’s done. She’s left him. And he a Mo’ /” 

**Mist’ Tally says Cuthbert feels powerful bad,” said 
Aunt Emmeline. ‘‘He won't eat nor sleep, but just 
grieves after Lizzie Lte all the time, like she was dead.” 

‘Ob, Sist’ Emmeline!’ remonstrated Aunt Dony, who 
kept unwholesome —— well away from herself. 

i what Mist’ Tally said,” reiterated Aunt Em- 
meline. 

‘Oh, but that’s a dreadful thing to say/” 

‘* Mist’ Tally said so,” insisted Aunt Emmeline, with 
the ee stubbornness of a negative nature. 

“If I could just see Lizzie ,” said Cousin Sophie, 
mournfully. 

**I hope she won't come here,”.cried Aunt Mary. ‘I 
couldn’t treat her decently. You, Anna, did you tell 
Amos to bring that back-log?” 

““Yas’m. An’ he done say he’d breng it jes soon as he 
he’p feed de calves.” 

** It’s too bad of Lizzie Lee.” Aunt Dony rocked and 
knitted and went placidly on with what she bad to ss 
“‘She ought to bave bad more patience with him. Cuth- 
bert admits that he was wearin’. But laws, sister, most 
men are!” 

All the other five rocking-chairs assented to this. 

** You didn’t hear any reason given for her leavin’ him, 
Sist’ Mary?” 

** No, it Came on me like a clap of thunder, right in 
church. Miz. Haney wrote it on her hymn- book just 
above ‘I’ve a m from the Lord, hallelujah,’ and it 
gave me such a turn that when we stood up I came 
mighty near singin’ ‘Did you know that Lizzie Lee had 
left her husband?’ Those words just danced before my 


eyes. 

‘If Miz. Haney hadn’t told it to anybody but you, I 
suppose folks veedn’t have known about it yet awhile,” 
sighed Aunt Emmeline. 

Aunt Mary looked uneasy, for she was the greatest talk- 
er in the county. The rest seemed dubious, but said no- 


thing. 

5 f was Lizzie -Lee’s turn to sit up with little Mattie 
Haney Sadday night, and nobody would have thought 
strange of her stayin’ to let Miz. Haney come to preachin’.” 

No one said me tye by reply. Out on the side porch 
they could hear the jerky revolutions of the barrel churn 
as black Anna Potts endeavored to earn her right to wait 
on the table for company by bringing butter under two 
hours. Her voice, clear and sweet, rose high over the 
dull pounding of the churn as she sang: 

“Rained forty days and forty nights, 
An’ washed dem sinners out of sight. 
See dem sinners swimmin’ aroun’ 

An’ cryin’ to Noah befo’ dey drown. 
Good Lawd done been hyer 
An’ bless’ my soul an’ gone!” 


They all listened absently, and the last of the fire-logs 
fell apart in a shower of sparks, leaving only a glowing 
bed of coals. 

** Well, I'll never believe it was Cuthbert’s fault,” sighed 
Aunt Emmeline. 

A little noise on the side porch made Cousin Sophie 
say, ‘‘1 reckon that’s Amos now.” 

ut when the door opened it opened to admit, not Amos, 
but the subject of all this discussion, Lizzie Lee Moore. 

They all looged at her with eager curiosity—the little, 
round, soft beauty, who had set the county by the ears 
with her great brown eyes and the delicate pink of her 
peachy cheeks. 

She looked around at the gathered relatives shyly, know- 
ing that they had come to talk her over and to condemn 
her—all Ais relatives; not one of hers, Through the o 
door behind her the blue sky above the horizon cele 
light background, against which her slim figure looked 
cageenly childish and helpless. 

stood with one hand still on the door-knob, not as 
if uncertain whether to enter, but as if seeking to know 
from their faces which of them had condemned her un- 
heard. And in the embarrassed silence they all felt some- 
what guilty—as if they had been caught stealing sugar. 

If she had been less pretty it would have seemed brazen 
in her to come. As it was, her childishness made it ap- 
pear brave. 

Cousin Sophie was the first to recover herself and to re- 
member that a guest stood on her door-step waiting to be 
welcomed. From the time she took Lizzie Lee’s hand in 
hers and felt it tremble, the best in the house was at the 
disposal, for as long as she chose to remain, of the girl 
who had left her husband—one of their family, too—and 
she a Murchison! 

“You all are mighty kind,” said Lizzie Lee from the 
depths of Aunt Mary Battle’s rocking-chair, where she had 
been forcibly — by that remorseful lady while she 
went to take it out on Amos about the back-log. The 
December sun streamed in warmly, but the holly bushes 
tapped their prickly leaves against the window-panes in 
sharp remonstrance as if to say, ‘‘There are two sides 
to this question.” ‘‘Mighty kind,” reiterated Cuthbert 
Moore’s wife. ‘‘I—I didn’t expect it—hardly.” 
‘ Aunt Mary appeared at the door, pushing 
ner. 

* Just look at that fire! Ain’t you ashamed of yourself 
to let the fire go plumb out with Miss Sara here visiting 
your Miss Sophie, and our sweet Miss Lizzie come in from 


os before 
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ou come with a little bitty back-log that would do for 

indlin’, trying to warm up these pretty young ladies with 
chips. Go awn out of here and bring a back -log now 
that will bend you double. You hear?’ 

And as the grinning, shuffling boy shambled out, Aunt 
Mary sat down, having relieved her conscience and regu- 
lated Cousin Sophie’s household at one fell swoop. 

The big plantation bell, which hung poised like a great 
black bird of prey from the top of a dead tree back of the 
house, to clang forth its summons for the field 
hands, and Cousin Lisle Moore, Sophie’s husband, drawn 
thither by news from the swarming coloreds about the 

lace that ‘‘ Miss Lizzie Lee done come to dinner,” came 
p, and greeted his guest with evident concern. 

It was plain to be seen that he did not know which 
way the tide of condemnation flowed, and that he was 
not going to commit himself. , 

The dues was beginning to be a little awkward when 
he suddenly burst out with a subject which he felt to be 
saf 


e. 

**Cousin Sara, I’m sorry to say that old Isrul_ can't 
preach Sunday. Cousin Sara said-she was dyin’ to hear 
a colored. preacher, Miss Lizzie Lee, and I wanted her to 
hear Isrul. You know old Isrul Potts, the grandfather 
of all these black apes around hyer.” The three children 
crouched around the fire, seeing themselves glanced at, 
ducked their heads and dived behind chairs, whence they 
were all rapped out again by thimbles on their woolly 
heads. ‘‘ You know, wife, what a great interpreter of the 
Scriptures Isrul is. He studies about it al/ the time, and 
he does get some of the most owdacious ery from 
old texts you ever did hear. But they won't let him 

reach any mo’. I’m surprised to hear it, but they won't. 
Pm sorry about that, too, for I did want Cousin Sara to 
hear him.” 

“Why not, Cousin Lisle?” ~ 

He was looking into the fire and smiling to himself, 
te ad having forgotten about everything but old 

srael, 

** Well, he and his wife, that Sallie, quar’l all the time, 
and now they’ve separated. Say they never will live to- 

ether again, and the scandal—” Cousin Sophie brought 
oo foot down on his just here, and then he realized. 
“What's the matter with your fire, wife? Why don't 
ou keep these lazy loafing blacks at work? Yon, Lelia! 
ay Anna! Get out of here and bring some wood. 
Amos, you were sent for that back-log three days ago. 
I'll have you shot at sundown. You hear me? You've 
ot about three hours to live. Get off that cat's tail, sub! 
Jan't you find any other place to put those big feet of 
yours except plumb on the cat's tail? Here, wife! hold 
tabby till this black piece of awkwardness gets the fire 
made. Not there, Amos. Why don’t you put it on the 
iano and be done with it? Gimme that log and get out. 
tart running now, and don’t stop till you get to Tuggle’s 
Branch. Fall in it if you want to. Gimme those little 
sticks, Anna. Now put yours on, Lelia. Shut that door, 
Lucius, and take Amos’s hat out to him. Anna, you go 
rest Alice at the churn. Lelia, go tell your mother to 
hurry up dinner, Miss Sara’s ’bout starved to death. Wife, 
I must feed those calves.” 

Mary Lou and Sara nudged each other delightedly, for 
after scattering the black children like autumn leaves in 
a high wind, Cousin Lisle bolted, with his face as red as 
fire. He was a shy man, and anything embarrassing al- 
ways sent him, no matter what the hour, to “‘f the 
calves.” 

‘* He never goes near them,” whispered Mary Lou. 

Lizzie Lee glanced around in a startled way at his un- 
fortunate remark. The rocking-chairs swayed nervously 
back and forth, no two in unison. The effect upon the 
observer was that of a choppy sea. 

After he had gone they all began to talk, rather inco- 
pee. at once. But Lizzie Lee interrupted them. She 
leaned her trim figure forward from the cavernous depths 
of the great chair, and said, ‘‘I reckon you all feel mighty 
bad to hear that Mist’ Mo’ and I have had a fallin’ out.” 

Her voice trembled a little, and it made them entirely 
forget that it must have been Lizzie Lee’s fault, for no- 

y ever had quarrelled with Cuthbert before — the 
great, —p: easy-going young giant, who worshipped 
the ground his wife's little feet trod upon, and whose 
only fault lay in ‘‘spoiling her to death with his foolish- 
ness over her.” 

‘“‘T want to tell you all about it. That’s what I came 
for. Not that I ever mean to go back to him. It’s gone 
too far for that. Words have been spoken that I can’t 
forget. But just so that you won’t blame me.” Aunt 
Mary Battle coughed ominously. ‘‘I can’t bear to be 
blamed,” said Lizzie Lee, piteously. Aunt Mary patted 
her hand reassuringly. 

“‘T don’t exactly know how it began, but ever since 
we've been married Mist’ Mo’ has been queer about one 
thing. Whenever he has wanted me to do a thing, he al- 
ways begins by begging me to do just the opposite, as if I 
was the contrariest thing that ever lived. And when I 
found that out it —— riled me up, same as it would 
everybody, Cousin Sophie. You know if Cousin Lisle 
wanted you to stay at home from preachin’ you'd hate to 
have him try to make you by beggin’ you to go, now 
wouldn’t you?” 

** Yes, honey, I would.” 

‘Well, and whenever my will goes one way and his 
goes another, which, I must admit, is pretty often, he gets 
up and says, ‘ Well, 1 was warned of this, and I wouldn’t 
believe it, but I see it’s true!’ He won't tell me what he 
‘was warned about or who warned him, and I can’t find 
out. I can’t ask other people, can I?” 

Six rocking-chairs began to rock very rapidly, and Aunt 
Dony ravelled out half her knitting without knowing it. 

Lou laid down her hem-stitching and looked atten- 
tively at little Lizzie Lee, as if to learn some of the mys- 
teries of this wonderful married state, which Sara alone 
‘was aware that she contemplated entering. 

**I can’t bear to ask any questions of people who don't 
love Mist’ Mo’, because it looks like I didn’t trust him and 
it reflects on his oy ray That’s why I came to y’ all, 
because you are his kin and you love him—you couldn't 
help it—and if I went home, Sist’ Kate and all would tell 
me that if I had taken Nelson Ames or Totten King, or 
some of the other boys who waited on me, this thing 

en Te Pp sto breathing at this, but 
Lizzie Lee continued vont . 


rn “But Saturday morning it all came to an end. I hope 
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I didn’t do wrong. I wouldn’t hurt him for the whole 
world, I—I’ve always cared too much for him.” 

The relatives began to exchange uneasy glances. The 
had been blaming her for not, appreciating one of their 
family. But this scarcely looked Fike it. 

‘TI hardly know how it began this time. I’ve tried ever 
so hard, but these two days seem like a week to me. It 
was Saturday morning, and we began to talk. I believe 
it was about religion. You know I’m a Baptist and all 
the Mo’s are Methodists, and while I freely admit to you 
all that I don’t keep my temper very well, Mist’ Mo’ is 
aggravating, and when | get real mad with him he laughs 
at me, and tries to get me good-humored again by laugh- 
ing and teasing. He is a powerful tease, you know, 
Cousin Sophie.” The brown eyes, which had melted but 
a moment ago, began to flash forth sparkles, and the pink 
deepened in her cheeks, making ber more distractingly 
pretty than ever. Sara did not wonder that Cuthbert 
teased her if it made her look like that. 

**When I see how easy some people get along with 
their husbands, and how tient wives are, 1 do get 
ashamed of the way Mist’ Mo’ and I fuss, but somehow 
even when 1 make up my mind not to mind him he says 
something just too much, mostly about baptism, and then 
I flare up. And Saturday it began the same way, and he 
said this thing about being warned, and I fired up and 
said I'd not listen to that again, and that whoever warned 
him against me were wicked people, and that if I ever 
found out who did it I'd tell them so, right to their faces, 
and look them good in the eye when I did it.” And 
Lizzie Lee gave them the benefit of that look, but entirely 
unconscious that she was thus carrying out her threat. 

“I said I was going— I meant to say I was going to 
find out, but he must have thought 1 meant I was going 
somewhere right then, or he never would have said it to 
me, Cousin Sophie—I'm his wife—but he sort of laughed 
and said: ‘Well, go. I'll not hinder you.’ Oh/ I was so 
hurt, Cousin Sophie, but I said, ‘Do you mean it?’ And 
he said,‘ Yes.’ ‘If 1 go,’ I said, and Cousin Sophie, my 
voice choked up so 1 could hardly speak, and he never 
seemed to notice. Don't you think men are queer that 
way?—‘If I go, I’il never come back.’ ‘No,’ he said, 
‘never come back.’ ‘ Never come back!’ He said that to 
me. Just think of it!” 

The quick tears sprang to her lovely eyes in a way that 
would have made Cuthbert forgive her for anything, if he 
could have seen them. Aunt Emmeline sniffed a little in 
sympathy, Cousin Sophie sighed, and Mary Lou absently 
wiped a tear away on her ruffle, and began to pull threads 
in her handkerchief. 

‘I said to him, ‘Do you mean that?’ And he said 
yes, he did. Then he went out, and I went upstairs and 
put on my things. I left everything handy for him, and, 
it being Saturday, I laid out his Sunday suit, and put the 
buttons in his cuffs, and Jaid his blue tie and his handker- 
chief right by his collar, so that he wouldn’t miss me the 
first morning, and then—I came away. He told me to. 
He said never to come back. And I never will. Never, 
never on this earth.” 

Lizzie Lee leaned back in her chair, and little lines ap- 
peared around her mouth, as if, when she said a thing, she 
meant it. Aunt Mary Batile wiped her glasses and looked 
at her doubtfully, as much as to say, ‘‘ Were we altogether 
wrong?” 

** Have you seen him since?” asked Cousin Sophie. 

‘*He came to Miz. Haney’s Sunday —was that only 
yesterday ?—but I didn’t see him. I told Miz. Haney to 
tell you, Aunt ae. I knew you would tell the rest.” 

Just then black Edith put ber head in at the door. 

‘* Please 'm, Miss Sophie, here’s Sallie Potts, lake to 
speak to you just one minute.” 

‘Tell her to come in, Edith. 
Sara, eagerly 

It was inspiration, 

** Howdy, Sallie,” they said. 

“Howdy, Miss Sophie. Howdy, Miz. Battle. Howdy, 
Miz. Tally. Howdy, Miz. Tuggle. Howdy, Miss Sara. 
Howdy, Miss Mary Lou. Sows , Miss Lizzie Lee.” 

“ We hear bed news of you, Sallie,” said Sara, lugubri- 
ously. Mary Lou pinched her arm, but Sara shook her off. 

Sallie was a powerfully built colored woman, strong 
and tall, and was old Israel Potts’s fifth wife. 

“Yas, ’m, I done been cruelly mistreated,” she said, 
standing before us and crossing her large arms. ‘I has, 
foh a fack. I heard dat mis’ble, no ‘count nigger done 
been up hyah, fillin’ Mist’ Mo’ full o’ Ads side ob de trou- 
ble, and I jis ups and says I gwine tell Miss Sophie my 
side. Trouble between husbun and wife, Miss Sophie, is 
dey own bizness, and nobody got a right to say whedder 
orno. Dat’s what J says, and I knows, I does. I ’ain’t 
been mah’d as many times as Isrul, but I’s had enough 
trouble wid de one husbun I hab had to make up foh it. 
I has, foh a fack. 

**Y’ all know what a little bitty black man dat Isrul 
is—little meachin’, sneakin’— Well, 'm, I won’t say no mo’ 
on dat head. But he is all ob dat. Heshois. He come 
a-walkin’ in on Chewsday was a week ago, and says, ‘ De 
Sabbath was made foh man.’ An’ I didn’ say nothin’, 
‘case I see dat +e lef’ de’ ladies out a puppose to rile me 
up, an’ jis to = 9 him I ’termined not to git riled. Den 
he says, ‘Paul say, ‘‘Let de ladies keep silence in de 
chutches, foh it is a shame foh one ob ’em to speak in 
chutch.”’ An’ de Sunday befo’ I had testified right pow- 
erful in love-feast, Miss Sophie, an’ I knowed he was p’int- 
edly meanin’ me. ‘ Ya’as,’ I says, ‘an’ Mist’ Mo’ say Paul 
‘lone say his own se’f dat he wasn’t inspired, an’ Jsay Paul 
don’ need to go to de trouble ob sayin’ so, ‘case dat one 
Ving prove dat he wasn’t.’ An’ den I lafe at him : 
An’ he say, ‘ Mist’ Mo’ never said dat.’ An’ I say, ‘Youa 
lie.’ An’ he say, ‘Don’ you say a preacher ob de gospil is 
a lie.’ An’ I say, ‘ You a lie.’ An’ he say, ‘Don’ you sa 
dat agin,’ an’, Miss Sophie, I said it agin. Den he th’ow his 
Bible at me, an’ it miss me, an’ I th’ow de rollon-pin at 
him, an’ it hit him, an’ bung his eye good. I did dat foh 
a fack. Yes,’m,Ishodid. An’ he went an’ tole eve’ybody 
in de chutch dat I half kill him, an’ dey come an’ try to 
make us up. An’ it done make me so mad, Miss Sophie, 
dat soon as ~ gone I tuk Isrul an’ I tied him wid de 
clo’es-line to a kitchen cheer, hand an’ foots, an’ I tuk my 
sun-bonnet offen ob de nail, an’ I says: ‘I leaves you, 
Rev’run Isrul Potts, an’ I’s never comin’ back. F’om dis 
time out, you yearns yo’ cawn meal an’ bakes yo’ bread 
yo’se’f. I’s done wid you.’ An’ he says, ‘Goody,’ an’ I 
slams de do’, an’ he ho ‘Goody,’ an’‘ Don’ you never 
come back,’ tell I'git clar out of hyerin’.” 


Come in, Sallie,” cried 
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“How did he get untied?” asked Mary Lou, breath- 


ie. Wel, ’m, he wiggle hisse’f to de do’, an’ got dat open 
wid his teef, an’ Wiggle hisse’f, still in dat cheer, out to de 
big road, an’ set dar hollerin’ fit to bust tell somebody 
come by an’ ontied him. Now, Miss Sophie, J says dat 
any lady en my place would ’a’ done jis same as | done. 
Miss Sophie, he had no bizness to say, ‘Don’ |. say dat 
agin’, when he know I gwine to say it. Well, ’m, I done 
said my say an’ put de case befo’ de white ladies, lake I done 
say I ate But, Lawd! J don’ know what Isrul gwine 
do widout me. He can’t yearn nothin’. But no se’f-re- 
speckful cullud lady gwine take in washin’ to feed a man 
what ain’t satisfied to feed huh wid bread fom Heaven by 
little bits, but what th’ows de whole Bible at huh to oncet. 
Dat’s all. Miss Lizzie Lee, you lookin’ mighty white an’ 
pretty to-day. Please, ’m, Miss Sophie, kin 1 hab a little 
coffee an’ a teeny bit ob cawn meal tell I gits de nex’ 
week’s wash-money? Thank you, ma’am. Good-evenin’, 
Miz. Battle. Geed-omaie” Miz. Tuggle. Evenin’, Miz. 
Tally, Miss Mary Lou, Miss Sara.’ 

When she had gone, Lizzie Lee got up and walked to 
the window. 

‘‘And Israel says,” Sara began, eayly, ‘that he has 
done with Sallie for good, and when Cousin Lisle asked 
where he got his authority, he said the Scriptures say, 
‘If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off,’ and a wife is a 
man’s right hand, so he has cut her off.” 

‘‘How dreadful such quarrels are!” sighed Cousin 
Sophie. 

p They are perfectly absurd,” cried Aunt Mary Battle. 

Lizzie Lee turned around and rested her hands behind 
her on the window-sill. Her face was scarlet and her 
brown eyes droo Had she seen and understood? 
She looked around the room for some way of escape, but 
they were all between her and the door. 

‘Cousin Sophie, I am so mortified. I never thought— 
It was such a little thing we quarrelled about. He’s been 
so good to me.” She raised her eyes from the floor and 
went on hurriedly, with strong excitement growing in her 
voice: ‘‘It was such a foolish thing—I'll tell him I am 


sorry. I can’t stand it without him. There he comes 
now with Cousin Lisle. Cousin Sophie, I’m going to 
meet him!” 


And she sprang past the rocking-chairs to the door. 





VERY one who is interested in the patriotic work 

done by the National Mary Washington Memorial 
Association will rejoice to know that it has chosen to suc- 
ceed Mrs. Amelia C. Waite, for years its able and hon- 
ored president, her daughter, Miss Mary F. Waite. No 
better choice could have been made. Miss Waite is thor- 
oughly familiar with the work, and her interest is natu- 
rally increased by the knowledge of how deep was the 
devotion of her mother to this cause. The association is 
doing its utmost now to raise the five thousand dollars 
necessary to complete the endowment that will secure the 
future care and | mages oy of the Mary Washington 
Monument, and of the park that encloses it. The associ- 
ation is striving to bring this before every chapter in the 
country, in the hope that by comparatively small dona- 
tions from many persons the work may be accomplished. 


Massachusetts sets a worthy example in the appoint- 
ment of women to the position of superintendents of 
schools. For years North Adams has had a woman in 
that office, and there are no less than seven other women 
placed in this position in different towns of that State. 
One of them has held the office for six years. Both Cam- 
bridge and Worcester have women assistant-superintend- 
ents in their schools, and there is a woman supervisor*of 
schools in Boston. 


To the many lovers of the lyrics and tales of Mr. H. C. 
Bunner, the news of his death, in his home at Nutley, New 
Jersey, will come almost as a personal sorrow. Mr. Bun- 
ner’s health has been iu a precarious condition for some 
time, but he made a brave fight for his life, and his cour- 
age and confidence in his ultimate recovery undoubtedly 
helped preteens hisdays. His family life was wonderfull 
congenial, and there is the deepest sympathy for the wid- 
ow and three children he has left in the pleasant country 
home. 


The American Institute of Civics, whose purpose is to 
promote jntelligence, integrity, and fidelity in the dis- 
charge of civic obligations, is laying a series of plans be- 
fore the patriotic orders of both men and women, as well 
as before other prominent citizens, to commemorate on 
September 15, 1906, the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
delivery of the farewell address of Washington on retir- 
ing from public life. Am initial banquet was held at the 
St. Denis Hotel on Tuesday evening, May 12, when Gen- 
eral Horace Porter spoke, and Miss Margherita Arlina 
Hamm read an original ode, and the proposed plans were 
discussed. It is desired that there shall be proper observ- 
ances throughout the country on Soldiers’ Memorial day, 
Commencement day in the colleges, and on the Fourth of 
July in schools and churches; also, that the press may 
lend its aid. Committees are already appointed in some 
four hundred cities and towns to secure the obsérvance of 
the day, and a chief aim will be to obtain signatures to 
the memorials requesting Congressional action toward 
the establishment of an international court of arbitration 
throughout the world, based upon the farewell words of 
Washington: ‘‘ Observe good faith and justice toward all 
nations; cultivate peace and harmony with all.” 


There is scarcely a more exclusive or conservative club 
in New York than the Riding Club, which has its home 
on Fifty-eighth Street, between Fifth and Madison ave- 
nues. It has been there since its organization, and yet is 
now discussing the advisability of removing to the great 
West Side. r. Astor owns the property, and stipulates 
a long lease renewal as well as a higher rental, which is 
the cause for the pro’ to remove. 

Since the monopo bicycle wheeled itself into mod- 
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ern history there has been a marked diminution in the num- 
ber of members using the club, and there have been sun- 
dry pleas to have stalls removed and places for bicycles 
instead. The proposed new club-house will have not 
only storage-room for wheels, but a rink where they ma 
be used, as well as every accommodation for hestoheak 
riding, as heretofore. 


The Ladies’ New York Club is to have an innovation 
this summer in a country extension at Shawangunk Inn, 
at Stone Ridge, Ulster County, New York, under the su- 

rvision of the club's president, Mrs. H. W. Shelton. 

he fair members anticipate much pleasure in the novel 
undertaking, as the surrounding country is most pictu- 
ue, and in connection with the house is a casino, with 
bowling-alleys, tennis-courts, and facilities for other sports. 


The memory of Charlotte and Emily Bronté has been 
honored in Thornton, England, their birthplace, by placing 
in the church there a $5000 organ. The house in which 
they first saw the light has been turned into a butcher 
shop. Time and trade do not respect great names nor 
the traditions of genius. 


In Boston there is a circle of brilliant women denomi- 
nated The Ladies’ Commission, whose object is to select 
proper reading for children. They read all the juvenile 

s published within the year, and print reports giving 
the list of books from which lies are excluded and where 
twaddle has no place. 

The value of such a work to mothers cannot be over- 
estimated. There are few who have time in their busy 
lives to read first every book that comes to the hands of 
their progeny. To have a list to consult, a reliable refer- 
ence list compiled by less busy mothers, is of great value. 


BARNARD COLLEGE. 


‘oe recent action of the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge in debarring women from the universit, 
degrees creates a new interest in Barnard College, whic 
is the outcome of the same educational processes that 
built up the English affiliated colleges. These were: 
first, the recognition of certain definite standards in the 
education of women; second, the furnishing of the in- 
struction necessary to attain this standard. There is a 
third step which only the American college has reached, 
and that is the official recognition of this instruction by 
the parent university. 

Columbia University, with which Barnard is affiliated, 
is the only one of the ante- Revolutionary colleges of 
America that has thrown open all its degrees to women, 
The students of Barnard educationally are students of 
Columbia; the curriculum is the same; the examinations 
are the same and conducted on the same dates; the in- 
structors, with one or two exceptions approved by the 
President of Columbia, are the same, and (the only iogical 
conclusion to these premises) the degrees of Colum- 
bia University are conferred upon the graduates of Bar- 
nard at the same time and at the same place and by 
the same official as the graduates of Columbia, I 
say this is the only logical conclusion, yet, until very 
lately, Barnard has been the only affiliated college recog- 
nized by the parent university, and at this date 1 know of 
two that have been satisfied to offer their students degrees 
that are separate and distinct from those of the university. 
Fortunately for the cause of woman's education the col- 
leges affiliated with the English universities have had the 
atrength of mind to refuse any degree which is less than 
the one that properly should crown their work. 

Of the three distinct types of colleges for women—the 
separate college, the ucational college, and the affili- 
ated college, the third is not a compromise so much as a 
solution, holding as it does the essentials alike of separate- 
ness and identity. Separateness where it is a privilege, 
identity where it is vital. Governed by a separate Board 
of Trustees, whose duty it is to consider the problems that 
belong solely to the education of women, their peculiar 
needs are as carefully weighed as in the separate college; 
while, as I have shown, as students they are as truly mem- 
bers of the university as if they were part of a coeduca- 
tional system. 

Thus Barnard, with its half-dozen years of existence, is 
enabled to draw inspiration and stimulus from « great his- 
toric past. The Barnard woman wears proudly the same 
de that was won by Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, 
and Robert Livingston. And not only does she share the 
inspiration of the past, but there is as well a very real 
benefit in sharing the privileges of the present. If, as has 
been said by the Dean of Barnard College, ‘‘the most 
pressing question to-day in university education is the 
adaptation of established machinery to meet the new need 
of training for women,” then the right understanding of 
the relation of Barnard to Columbia is of very real im- 


rtance., 

All students of Barnard have access to Columbia’s fine 
library upon paw the same terms as the students of 
Columbia. Thus the munificence of Columbia’s president 
in presenting his university with a superb library build- 
ing is as important to Barnard as to Columbia. While 
the instruction of three classes at Barnard is given there, 
a very large part of the Senior and Graduate instruction 
is given at Columbia. Coeducation in true univer- 
sity work, with all the seriousness and matured purpose 
that go with it, is quite a different thing than it is among 
undergraduates. Ninety-two courses in philosophy prop- 
er, in psychology and logic, in education, and in Oriental, 
Greek, Latin, English, Romance, and Teutonic languages 
and literatures, are open to women on the same terms as to 
men. These courses are under the Faculty of Philosophy. 
Under the Faculty of Political Science there has opened 
during the present year a new phase in the relation be- 
tween the university and the affiliated college. The pay- 
ment of the salaries of three professors for thr ears Was 
guaranteed by a generous friend to Barnard College. To 
quote the Dean in her Annual Report: 


“If Barnard, on the strength of this provision, had set up a little 
facunity of its own for graduate inetrection, a schiem would have be- 

un at once which would have reduced it to the undermanned but am- 

itious colleges iu which this country is peculiarly rich. An offer was 
therefore made to Columbia to pay the salaries of two additional 
fessors in Political Science, au one serv 


the ex- 
.--» It has thus 
of the great organization from 





which it arawe ite own strength. 





Already 


ire iValiing 


this year twenty-eight young women 
themselves of this course In Sociol 
ynomics, and it promises to become 
of the most popular and helpful of all studies 


ry and 44 


The head of the department at Columbia has 
t very warm interest in the work of the 
Barnard students, since it is his expressed belief 
that women have something specific and impor 
tant to contribute along certain lines of investi 

ition rhe College Settlement, the Charity 


. . | 
yn Society, and other similar organi- 


zations have offered their cordial support and 

ul to the workers in this department, 
which perhaps of all others belongs most natu 
rally to a great centre of population like New 
York. Within a few weeks an annual Graduate 
S irship of $250 has been founded by Mrs 
Josiah M. Fiske, which will be available next 
year to the most promising student in this course, 
thus still further extending its usefulness, For 
so young a college Barnard is peculiarly rich in 
scholarships. There are the Trustees’ Competi 
tive Scholarship of $150, awarded annually to 


the student who passes the best complete en 
trance examination; the Ella Weed Scholarship 
of $150, awarded annually to a student in course 
who needs and deserves assistance; the Herr 
mann Botanical Scholarship of $50, applied an 
nually towards the tuition of one or more special 
students in botany; and the twelve ‘‘ Brooklyn 
Scholarships ” aud four graduate ‘‘ Curtis Schol 
established by the trustees of Colum 
bia University in acknowledgment of the presi 


irships 


dent’s gift of a Library Building. All of these 
scholarships are of $150 per annum. 
The future usefulness of Barnard depends 


largely upon the opportunities for advanced 
work that it may be able to throw open to the 
vast numbers of women who, for one reason or 


inother, flock to New York. The undergradu 


te work is important—for there is no other col- 

te course open to women nearer than Pough- 
keepsie; but itis possible to duplicate it else 
where. Highly specialized work, on the other 


hand, leading to the Master’s and Doctor's de 
jtained at a superbly equipped 
university or be foregone. That a great me- 
tropolis New York is capable of being 
wrought into the scheme of education in mani 
fold ways is clearly grasped by Columbia. Un- 
der the wise guidance and liberal policy of its president, 
Columbia is slowly and surely adding to its resources all 


grees, must be « 


} 
Hike 


the moral and intellectual forces that go to make up the 
higher life of the city. The very recent endowment at 
Columbia of a chair in Music will doubtless in time have 


a special interest for women, although it is too early in the 
day to state just what attitude will be assumed towards 
the sex 


The centralization of New York’s educational forces 
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MISS EMILY JAMES SMITH, DEAN OF BARNARD COLLEGE. 


will be more distinctly in evidence when Columbia moves 
to the noble site on Morningside Heights. Here, immedi- 
ately west of the university, on the beautiful broad Boule- 
vard, within a stone’s-throw of the lovely Hudson, soon 
will be erected New York’s college for women. Across 
the street northward stand the buildings of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, one of the eminently practical institutions which, 
under Columbia’s wise policy of centralization, has re- 
cently been allied to it. This alliance was formed for the 








** purpose of securing to the students of Colum- 
bia College, Barnard College, and Teachers’ Col- 
lege reciprocal advantages and opportunities.” 
By the terms of this agreement certain courses 
of instruction in Teachers’ College are accepted 
by Columbia as counting towards the Colum- 
bia degrees. Of course the women candidates 
for the degrees must register through Barnard 
College. fn many ways does the special equip- 
ment of Teachers’ College strengthen that of 
Barnard. This alliance means a wise economy 
of resources, instead of the wasteful duplication 
that takes place when many separate institutions 
attempt to accomplish individually What can be 
carried on by a great university ean, For in- 
stance, it is more than likely, when Barnard 
moves to her new site, that some arrangement 
will be made whereby her students may enjoy 
the use of Teachers’ College gymnasium. 

Actual work on the new building for Bar- 
nard College will be begun shortly. It is the 
gift of Mrs. A. A. Anderson, one of the trus- 
tees of the college, and is being designed by 
the well-known architects Lamb & Rich. The 
gift has been made of another building, by Mrs. 
Van Wyck Brinkerhoff, of Hastings, New York, 
which will not be available until the mort- 
gage is lifted from the property. To this im- 
portant task the trustees are now earnestly ad- 
dressing themselves, and it is hoped that before 
long a Hall of Arts and a Hall of Science will 
stand side by side.* The removal of the college 
will necessitate the erection of a dormitory—a 
problem which as yet has never entered into the 
scheme of either Columbia or Barnard. A col- 
lege that, like Barnard, only borrows its stu- 
dents for a few hours in the day, cannot boast 
of the same college life that is enjoyed at those 
institutions where the students are domiciled. 
Yet the social life at Barnard has been some- 
thing really miraculous—so much pleasure, so 
rare a spirit of camaraderie, so many socicties 
and clubs, has it developed. 

The portrait of the Dean of the college, Miss 
Emily James Smith, is of very recent date, and 
is here reproduced for the first time. It is con- 
sidered by all who know her to be an excellent 
likeness. Dean Smith is one of those rare wo- 
men—impossible a quarter of a century ago, but 
fortunately growing less exceptional every year 
—who combitie high scholarship with executive ability and 
social charm. At the head of the college she is an inspi- 
ration to the Barnard girls, the delightful flower of the 
only real education—an education that educes something 
more than mere intellect: that holds within its grasp the 
right knowledge of life in all its manifold phases. 

Annig NATHAN MEYER. 


* Since the writing of this the entire sum has been raised, and, the 
land being free of mortgage, the two buildings will be erected at once. 


SHIRT-WAISTS AND BATISTE BLOUSES.—Drawn by Mus. Jessiz SuerHeRrD.—{See Pace 448,] 
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MISS ELIZABETH B. CHEEVER, 


President of Smith Alumne Association 





MRS. MOSES SMITH, 
President of the National Mount Holyoke Alamne Association. 





MISS MARION TALBOT, 
President of the Association of Collegiate Alamnze 


THE WOMEN’S COLLEGE ALUMNA 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


ty a~: BRED women have become recognized fac- 
tors in civilization’s onward course, and everywhere 
their names stand for intelligence, integrity, and reform. 
As individuals they are continually proving their worth, 
while banded together in their various organizations they 
have already accomplished important educational and so- 
ciological results, and, with increasing numbers as well as 
enlarged means, give promise of potent issues along many 
lines. 

The alumne associations of the many women’s col- 
leges are active though conservative bodies, and their 
steady progress is leaving nothing to be desired in their 
field of operation. 

As the pioneer college of high grade, Vassar stands first, 
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MRS. JOHN A. COLLIER, 
President of New York Branch of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumne 





MRS. WILLIAM C. ADAMS, 
President of New York Branch of Smith Alumne Association. 


though Mount Holyoke came into existence as a seminary 
some time previous, as did also one or two of the smaller 
colleges. The Associate Alumne of Vassar College dates 
back to 1871, when it was founded for the purpose of 
promoting the interests of the college. Of the work ac- 
complished, the most noticeable examples are the Maria 
Mitchell professorship of $50,000, the alumnee gymnasium 
costing $30,000, and the John H. Raymond and Hannah 
Lyman scholarships of $6000 each. The library fund of 
$10,000 is the work in hand for the present and the near 
future, whose purpose is to add to the library’s supply of 
books. 

The Vassar Students’ Aid Society,a large and growing or 
ganization, is a direct outgrowth of the Associate Alumne. 
Its membership includes former non-gradunte students of 
Vassar, and is rather under their guidance than that of the 
graduates, though many of the lutter class are active mem- 
bers. The object of raising scholarships and fellowships 
is now taken charge of by this branch of the organized 
work, the Associate Alumne devoting itself to increas- 
ing the endowment fund of the college as distinguished 
from the aiding of individuats. At the luncheons, recep- 
tions, and other functions of the Associate Alumne all 
former students of Vassar are invited and welcomed on 
the same footing as the graduates, but they do not par- 
ticipate in the business meetings. Miss Heloise E. Hersey 
is the president of the Associate Alumne for this year, 
Mrs. Truman Backus of the Aid Society. Both organiza 
tions have branches in the leading cities of the Union. 

Mount Holyoke College has a long history, going back, 
as it does, to the foundation by Mary Lyon in 1837, and 
its representatives, both graduate and non-graduate, have 
been joined in organization since 1872, including the parent 
association and twenty-three local offshoots. Three of 
these are foreign, with homes in ‘the Hawaiian Islands, 
Constantinople, and San Sebastian, Spain. The mission- 
ary spirit has always been strong among the alumnae, as 
in the institution itself, and a goodly percentage of the 
students, after leaving their Alma Mater, find congenial 
occupation in religious fields. Each branch has its own 
reunions and aims, but often these aims are identical with 
those of the general association. The New York branch 
has been engaged in getting together $20,000 for a house 
called the Mary Brigham Cottage. The Philadelphia cen- 
tre has busied itself with soliciting money to secure an 
endowment for a new chair of pedagogy. It was through 
the influence of Miss Mary Ellis that the college became 
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MisS GEORGIA M, PENFIELD, 
President of Alamne Association of Evelyn College 





MISS ANNA HEUBKCK, 


President of Alamne Association of the Woman's College of Baltimore. 





MRS. JOHN H. WESTCUTT, 
President of Bryn-Mawr Alumne Association 


associated with the Classical School of Athens, and it is 
by the Alumne Association that the annual fee of $250 
is paid. The all-absorbing end and aim of the alumne 
now is to raise the $150,000 to meet the conditions of the 
offer of Dr. D. K. Pearsons, of Chicago, who has promised 
to bestow $50,000 on Mount Holyoke if the alumne will 
raise three times that amount within gighteen months. 
Later he augmented this pledge by declaring himself ready 
to donate another $50,000 if an additional $150,000 could 
be guaranteed. A large sum is already in hand, and is 
growing almost daily. This gift is to remain intact for 
the maintenance of the teaching force. Much social en- 
joyment is derived from the reunions of the alumne in 
all parts of the country, and the esprit de corps pervad- 
ing the Mount Holyoke contingent is a proverbial one. 
Mrs. Moses Smith, wife of the well-known clergyman, 











has been president of the National Mount Holyoke Alum- 
nee Association since its inception. She is a woman of 
unusual force of character, and has been chosen to act on 


many momentous occasions as the representative of differ- 
ent organizations. She founded the first Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Chicago, and was its president 


until her departure from that city caused the installation 
in office of Miss Frances Willard. She was a delegate in 
1888 to the World’s Missionary Conference in London, 
and read two papers before the congresses of the World’s 


Fair of Chicago. As a writer on the subject of the ethnic 
religions she is an acknowledged authority. 

The Wellesley Alumne Association is a conservative 
coterie of college women, which admits to membership 
only those who have taken the baccalaureate degree in one 
of the institution’s departments. This organization has 
no branches, but a number of Wellesley College clubs 
auswer the same purpose, and these are open to any one 
who has been a former student or teacher. In thie list 
are the Boston club, the New York club, and those in 
Albany, Rochester, Philadelphia, Washington, Louisville, 
Cleveland, and Chicago, all rather social than otherwise 


in character. There also exists a Wellesley Students’ 


Aid Society, benevolentin aim. The Alumne Association 
has for its chief object the furtherance of the college’s 
prosperity, and has already furnished funds for special 
purposes. Its immediate undertaking is the procuring 
of $25,000 as a memorial to the late President Helen 
Shafer, to be appropriated as a partial endowment of a 
chair of mathematics. The Wellesley Alumne Associa- 
tion is among those which have representation on the 


board of trustees of their mother colleges. Its president 
for this year is Mrs. George A. Plimpton, of New York, 
who is much interested in the higher education, and who 
is an active member of the Women’s University Club. 
The Radcliffe College organization still clings to its 
original title of Harvard Annex Alumne Association. 


Founded in 1887 with a membership of fifteen, it now 
enrolls one hundred and ten graduates, holds an annual 
reunion in Boston or at Radcliffe on the Tuesday follow- 
ing Commencement day, and another during the winter 
holidays. It has donated a collection of casts for the 
decoration of Fay House, and for some time has been 
awarding scholarships for two students— these being 
provided by annual subscriptions. The object arousing 


its present energies is the raising of an Alumne Scholar- 
ship fund of $5000, now nearly completed. The interest 
on the amount already in hand was used last year to as- 
sist an advanced student at Radcliffe. The association is 
also concerned in the two material needs of the college— 
better academic accommodation and better opportunities 
for physical culture—while discussing the question wheth- 
er or not the dormitory system shall be introduced. In 
response to a request from the Associates of Radcliffe, 
the alumna select two from their number to represent the 
graduate element with the Associates, who answer some- 
what to a board of directors or trustees. Sixty represen- 
tatives of the Alumnez Association are teachers, several 
filling positions in the leading women’s colleges. The 
degree of A.B., as now conferred upon the graduates of 
Radcliffe, is offered to those who were graduated when 
the college bore its original title of the Society of Colle- 
giate Instruction for Women, when certificates only were 
given. For the first time this degree was conferred last 
June, upon forty-fivealumng. There are no local branches 
as yet, but a project is on foot to inaugurate one in New 
York, which will open its doors to all persons who have 
studied at the college. A small body of the older alumna, 
whose classes were too small to admit of class reunions, 
have formed a club called the Appian Way Society, which 
is purely social, and gives a dinner each season in Boston 
during the Easter vacation. The president of the Alumne 
Association is Miss Catharine Bird Runkle, of New York, 
a teacher at the Brearley School. 

In 1879 was graduated the first class from Smith College; 
two years later the Alumpe Association was an accom- 
plished fact, and it has evinced the same alacrity in its 
achievements ever since. Its initial step was the furnish- 
ing of the gymnasium with proper apparatus; next came 
the building of the new gymuasium, followed by the 
equipment of the —— department of the library, 
in memory of Professor Stuart Phelps, and the founding 
of the first College Settlement. In this sociological line 
of work the Smith influence has always been strong] 
manifest. Indeed the Alumnew Association feels that 4 
has accomplished much by its power as an organized sen- 
timent, both in a general way and with the college faculty 
and trustees. It has three representatives on the board of 
trustees. The social features of the association are con- 
fined to an ‘‘alumnw tea” each Commencement day, to 
which the faculty and graduating class are asked, upon 
which occasion the president of the college makes such 
announcements concerning college affairs as are of import- 
ance. Besides the general association,there are independent 
associations of alumoe in Boston, Chicago, western Massa- 
chusetis, and New York, with a Worcester club, and one in 
Cleveland that is taking steps to become an Ohio associa- 
tion. All these organizations are one in their endeavors to 
sustain the college feeling, and in their financial support 
of any enterprise set on foot by the graduates. That 
commanding immediate attention is the fund of $20,000 
for a reference library at the college. Like all the similar 
societies of other institutions, it sends out its annual regis- 
ter or report, which keeps its members posted as to its 
status and plans. In the chief officer, Miss Elizabeth Ban- 
croft Cheever, is found an enthusiastic laborer for ad- 
vancement in education and philanthropy. She is a rela- 
tive of Chief-Justice Fuller and the late George Bancroft. 

The most important branch of the Smith Alumnz 
Association is that located in New York and vicinity, 
there being some two hundred Smith girls in New York 
city alone. The tendency of this branch is to aid the 
college financially, and also to enjoy the pleasures of 
friendly intercourse. Its president is Mrs. William C. 
Adams, who presides over a charming household of her 
own on West End Avenue. She was formerly Miss 
Grace James, a daughter of the well-known philanthro- 
pist, Darwin R. James, of Brooklyn. While in college 
she was president of her class, and achieved much in the 
— of scholarly attainments. Personally she is exceed- 
ingly attractive, with a manner both simple and gracious. 
Like both her parents, she devotes much time to church 
and charitable works. 

The Bryn-Mawr Alumne Association, like the college 
itself, is alert and progressive, and does not confine its ef- 
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forts to financial outcome alone, though its chief aim at 
the present moment is the obtaining of $8000 for a aera 
nent undergraduate scholarship in memory of the institu- 
tion's first president, the late Dr. James E. Rhoads. The 
association has also begun a students’ loan fund, from 
which impecunious students may borrow. With the co- 
operation of the college, the alumne are gathering health 
statistics from the graduates to cover the time spent in 
college and the years since —- These will prove val- 
uable data in ae ways. An important committee is 
one appointed to hold conferences once a month with 
similar committees from the Undergraduate Association 
and the Graduate Club, when all matters relating to col- 
lege life and interests are brought forward in systematic 
form and discussed. An academic committee keeps the 
Alumne Association in touch with Bryn-Mawr. Twice a 
year seven of their number meet the college president to 
talk over weighty questions. The ends already attained 
by the alumne are the erection of a biological green-house, 
and a swimming pool in the gymnasium, the amounts hav- 
ing been partially subscri by outside friends. For the 
future the Alumne Association bas in view the placing of 
a tablet in the college chapel as a memorial to President 
Rhoads. As yet the organization has no local branches. 
It numbers one hundred and fifty members, and holds 
regular reunions at Bryn-Mawr twice a year—at Com- 
mencement, when the class supper occurs, and in the fall— 
with several special meetings during the winter. The 
plans of the association all tend toward furthering the ad- 
vance of the college by the concentrated action of the 
alumne. The president is Mrs. Edith Sampson Westcott, 
wife of Professor John H. Westcott, of Princ2ton College. 
She has been working in graduate biology at Bryn-Mawr, 
which has couhensed, upon her the degree of Master of 
Arts. During -her college course she was prominent as an 
officer in several of the college societies as well as in schol- 
astic achievements. 

The Woman’s College of Baltimore is a prominent fac- 
tor in the higher education for women in the South, and 
although a good proportion of girls from other States are 
found as its students, the list of alumne shows a predomi- 
nance of the Southern element. The Alumne Association, 
formally organized in 1893, and, as yet a small coterie, has 
shown the same energetic spirit as the sister associations, 
and already it is pledged to assist in establishing the Gor- 
ton Memorial Professorship as a tribute to the late Dr. W. 
C. L. Gorton, professor of mathematics. The trustees of 
the college have granted to the association the privilege 
of selecting from their number each year an alumna to 
serve for five years upon the board of trustees. By this 
arrangement the students are brought into more sympa- 
thetic relations with the governing body of the college. 
The annual meeting occurs in Goucher Hall on the after- 
noon of Commencement day, when a banquet is held after 
the transaction of business. The president is Miss Anna 
Heubeck, of Baltimore, who, since her graduation, has 
been ton oy in teaching mathematics while pursuing 
post- uate studies in that branch. She was the first 
alumne trustee chosen. 

The Alumne Association of Barnard College has a short 
history, as its apy dates back only a little over a 
year; but it has a broad field before it, and its youthful 
members appreciate their responsibilities and their op- 

rtunities for bringing about potent educational issues. 

ts conference committee confers regularly with Bar- 
nard’s board of trustees and the Undergraduate Associa- 
tion upon questions of common interest. The practical 
value of their co-operation has already been proved by 
the success of their first attempts in their — to Bar- 
nard. The initial alamne spread was given in the colle; 
rooms on January 3 of this year, and on the 15th definite 
plans were formulited to turn the association’s forces 
toward helping on the new buildings, the particular focus 
determined upon being the o_o < a gymnasium. 
The leading officer, Miss Alice M. Keys, of New York, is 
busy with social duties, while devoting part of her time to 
continued study. 

Evelyn College, Princeton's annex, so to speak, has the 
youngest Alumng Association of all the colleges, having 
entered into existence only last June; but its aims are 
high, and it hopes to do much for its Alma Mater in the 
way of providing scholarships, professorships, and per- 
manent buildings, meanwhile fostering the interests of its 
members in each otherand in Evelyn. The alumne dinner 
at Commencement times is a cheery feast in contrast with 
the altogether serious business meeting which precedes 
it. Miss Geo: May Penfield was chosen the first presi- 
dent. In addition to a charming eee Lf she brings 
to her position a fund of hereditary college spirit, an anccs- 
tor having been a founder of Oberlin College, and both 
parents having been graduated from that seat of learning. 

The Association of Collegiate Alumne is the ag, ate 
of all the associations, admitting to membership only such 
as are the outgrowth of colleges which have reached the 
required standard in curriculum. Its object is purely for 
the advancement of practical educational work, though 
incidentally there is a pleasant social side. The list now 
enrolls nearly two thousand graduates, with eighteen 
branches situated in the chief cities of the Union. Their 
funds are devoted to the maintenance of two foreign 
fellowships and one American, and their investigation 
along educational lines is of much worth as re; 8 sta- 
tistics, while their philanthropic trend has outlet in the 
founding and laboring for College Settlements. The as- 
sociation has exemplified its principles by continually 
trying to raise the standard of collegiate training for wo- 
men. A bureau of occupations is a commendable feature, 
its motive being to assist members of the association in 
obtaining positions as teachers, secretaries, librarians, la- 
boratory assistants, and similar workers, The outcome 
of the fellowships is a most encouraging one, as reports 
are constantly coming to hand of the noticeably fine sci- 
entific results achieved by the holders of them, and of the 
reputation the young women are making for themselves, 
both at home and abroad, as original thinkers and investi- 
gators. One of the beneficiaries, Miss Margaret Maltby, 
recently received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
cum laude, from Gottingen. The aim of this offering 
of fellowships is to stimulate scholarly women in the 
field of scientific research, in which they have as yet 
barely ploughed the ground. Never was the outlook so 
inspiring as at the last competitive examination for the 
fellowships, when twenty-three candidates, against four- 
teen for the previous year, tried their powers. Proof was 


given that the femiuine mind was not running in a groove, 
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for the aspirants ited themselves in a variety 
of branches, num physics, Semitics, , mathe- 


matics, psychology, biology, economics, and the Teutonic 
Jan, all showing unusual a of aim, origi- 
nality of thought, and scholarly grasp. The president is 
Miss Marion Talbot, Dean at the University of Chicago. 
A goodly portion of the association’s labor is carried on 
by the local organizations, and of these the New York 
branch is one of the leaders. Its efforts in a monetary 
way are directed toward the fellowship fund; it is also 
zealous in scientific investigation and in benevolent 
schemes. Its president, Mrs. John A. Collier (Laura 
Brownell), is a typical representative of the college-bred 
woman. Graduated at Vassar, she studied abroad in Ber- 
lin and Rome, then taught for a time, until her marriage, 
since when she has been an enthusiastic promoter of edu- 
cation in all its forms, having written and published much 
on the subject. Gracious of manner and helpful to a de- 
gree, she wins the regard and the respect of all with whom 
she is brought in contact. 

Thus these college women, united for systematized and 
concentrated endeavor, are proving by generous and |a- 
borious action their desire for progress — educational, 
philanthropic, and scientific. CaROLyn Hatstep. 


* 
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LTHOUGH rowing has long been a favorite exercise 
with college girls who are so situated as to be able 
to enjoy it, the idea of forming regular crews and rowing 
in a strictly scientific style is of very recent development. 
Wellesley is the best exponent of the successful way in 
which this may be carried out, and has had class crews 
now for several seasons. At the present time they are 
hard at work practising for the annual exhibition of skill 
which is given on ‘‘ Float Day.” This is the a Pye fes- 
tival of the year at Wellesley, and is usually held about 
the end of May. Lake Waban is covered with craft of all 
kinds, the special feature being the rowing of the crews, 
each uniformed in its class colors. Five afternoons in the 
week the crews now meet at the boat-house and practise 
strokes faithfully on the lake under the direction of Miss 
Hill, the instructor in all gymnastic work and sports. 
Within the past few months Miss Hill has visited one 
or two other women’s colleges and given the students the 
benefit of her knowledge and experience in planning the 
organization of crews similar to those at Wellesley. 
rom the West comes the news that the University of 
Wisconsin is the latest to become enthusiastic over the 
crew idea. For the last two or three years much atten- 
tion has been given there to developing the athletic spirit 
among the women as well as among the men students, 
and one new sport after another has been adopted. The 
young women interested in rowing held a meeting a few 
weeks ago, at which it was decided to form class crews, 
and also an especially selected one which should represent 
the best skill of the colle; The management has sig- 
nified its approval of the plan, and will lend its aid where 
required. The material from which to choose a strong 
crew is said to be excellent. The boat-house and several 
racing -shells will be at the disposal of the girls, and 
they will be coached in regular squads by an experienced 
oarsman. 


An objection which has been raised occasionally against 
basket-ball and other college sports which require a cer- 
tain limited number of players will probably also be 
advanced with regard to the crews. This is, that the 
tendency is too much towards developing the highest 
skill vigor of a few, while the mass of the students is 
not benefited by the exercise. The criticism is based on 
sound principles, and would be er ae if the mem- 
bers of the regular basket-ball teams crews were the 
only girls in the col who pursued those sports. But 
this is not the case. In the first place, there are one and 
sometimes two substitutes for every regular player and 
oarswoman. — also must practise constantly, since 
they are often called upon to fill places in emergencies. 
This one requirement, it will be seen, extends the sport 
considerably. Again, a visit to the college grounds on 
any pleasant afternoon in the season will always disclose 
large numbers of students rowing and playing, ball with 
no thought of doing it for — but their own amuse- 
ment and exercise. Some of them may perhaps in time, 
if they show sufficient aptitude and interest, become mem- 
bers of the crews or teams, recruits for which must be 
— each year to take the places of the graduates. 
After that there still remains a large percentage of those 
who will never enter the large competitions, but who, not- 
withstanding, go into the sports in a small way and gain 
great benefit from them. Naturally, these are not heard 
of much outside the colleges, hence the impression before- 
mentioned that the students belonging to the representa- 
tive organizations are the only ones to profit physically 
by the games. 


There has just been formed at Wellesley an organiza- 
tion which is the result of the progress in athletic sports 
made during the last four or ates It is, as Miss Hill 
says, ‘‘a crystallization of the work in its different branches 
into one centralled interest.” It has, however, a farther 

urpose than to unify the sports already established, for 
t will devote its energies also to devising means for in- 
troducing and encouraging new ones. The executive 
committee will have charge of the boat-house, and will 
arrange many of the observances of ‘‘ Float Day.” 


So much of the comfort in cycling depends upon the 
saddle that the most careful attention should be given to 
this matter. Many recent improvements in its construc- 
tion have made the rider’s seat more correct from an ana- 
tomical stand-point. The tendency of the changes has 
been to have pads on either side of the saddle, and to 
bring the weight of the body upon these instead of having 
it rest directly upon the centre of a leather seat. It is a 
mistake to choose a saddle with a long projecting horn, as 
some of them are still made. This serves no pur- 
pose, and only tends to disarrange and interfere with th 
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proper fall of the skirt. The adjustment of the saddle on 
the post is frequently altogether wrong, and a source of a 
great deal of discomfort to the rider. The seat should be 
about level, but it is common to see the front of the saddle 
tipped up until there is a decided slant toward the rear. 
The distance between the seat and the handle bars should 
also be regarded and regulated according to one’s prefer- 
ence. To have plenty of space makes mounting easier; 
but, on the other hand, if there is too much, the rider will 
have to lean forward to reach the bars. 
Apevia K. Brarnerp. 


A NEW ENGLAND MAY BREAKFAST. 


Ww" girls had decided to do something to break the 
monotony of our quiet life in a New England vil- 
lage, and at the same time to raise funds for the charitable 
organization of which we were members. Our picturesque 
little town was only about three miles from a prosper- 
ous city, and thither we usually repaired for our various 
amusements. 

But we wanted to make a change now. It was the 
middle of April, and spring was forward that year. Our 
village was full of blossoms and fragrance, such as city 
dwellers did not often see. Why should we not compel 
the town people to come to us once for their recreation? 
But what form of entertainment should we offer? 

And then some clever spirit suggested a breakfast, to be 
held early in May, with dishes and decorations prepared 
by ourselves. The lecture-room of our old church could be 
cleared of benches and utilized for the occasion. 

We set to work with a will. One of us, who had a 
friend at court, in the form of a brother-in-law on the 
staff of the principal newspaper in the neighboring city, 
took a trip to town, returning with the triumphant an- 
nouncement that our scheme was to have several notices 
in the columns of the Mereury. On the day before there 
would also appear a reading advertisement to the effect 
that the May breakfast would be well worth a trip to 
Broadfields. Having made these preparations, each one 
of us girls felt it incumbent upon her to do all in her pow# 
er to make the affair a success. Morning, afternoon, and 
evening we toiled over our pleasant task, and for the last 
two days of the month our village was redolent with odors 
from The dainties in process of preparation in our various 
kitchens. 

The day dawned as fresh and as beautiful as if the 
world had been made over during the hours of darkness. 
The sun shone warmly, the grass was of a bright vivid 
green and studded with golden dandelions, the orchards 
stretching away behind the houses were “all aflutter with 
pink,” bees droned in the blossoms, and robins and blue- 
birds almost split their little throats with rapturous spring 
songs. 

The Broadfields dwellings were all old homesteads, 
which stood on either side of a broad street lined with 
elms. By eleven o'clock our city friends began to arrive, 
and soon the garden in front of the old Puritan ‘‘ meet- 
ing-house” was crowded with fashionable vehicles — for 
the breakfast was to be at twelve. A dozen of us girls 
officiated as waitresses. We had prepared a kind of uni- 
form for ourselves—plain pink muslin dresses, white 
aprons, and dainty caps with bows of pink ribbon. 

The pink-and-white idea was carried out through all 
the decorations. On each napkin was laid a bunch of 
delicate pink trailing arbutus. We had ruthlessly robbed 
our orchards of armfuls of blossoming apple boughs. 
These were massed in the centre of the table, which ran 
the length of the room. This table was covered with 
white damask cloths, and from the chandelier above were 
suspended broad streamers of rose-colored ribbon, which 
were caught at regular intervals along the sides of the 
table, and served to mark the places to be occupied by the 
guests. Thus there was no confusion of glasses, forks, 
and pluites. At each place was a dainty favor in the form 
of a napkin-ring made of birch bark and tied with narrow 
pink ribbon. Here and there on the table were other re- 
ceptacles of birch bark holding ferns, mosses, and apple 
blossoms. I remember one in particular which was in 
the shape of an Indian canoe. It was filled with blossoms, 
and from the midst of these protruded a tiny white-wood 
paddle. Another design was a basket cleverly woven of 
strips of birch bark, with an arched handle tied with an 
immense bow of pink ribbon. This fairly overflowed 
with apple blossoms. 

On each plate was a menu card, at the top of which had 
been painted in gilt rustic script: ‘‘ Broadfields: Ma ae 
189-.” Falling petals of apple blossoms were delicately 
etched in pink here and there on the card. 

Our viands were kept hot in the kitchen in the base- 
ment of the church. We began with bouillon in cups. 
Then came the dish upon which we prided ourselves— 
genuine New England chicken pie. Four of these marvels 
of culinary skill Cae the board. They were baked in 
deep — pudding-dishes, which were concealed by 
cleverly contrived coverings of birch bark. The chicken 
was tender and smothered in gravy, while the whole savory 
compound was imprisoned in walls of such toothsome 
pastry as beggars description. With this were passed 
plates of smoking-hot, flaky biscuits and pats of sweet 
home-made butter. Here and there on the table were 

laced dishes holding pickled eggs. These made a de- 
ightful accompaniment to the chicken. Cheese-fingers 
were piled log-cabin fashion on birch-bark trays, and met 
with general approval. They were made by cutting the 
pie-crust left from the chicken-pies into strips three-quar- 
ters of an inch wide and five inches long, sprinkling these 
with Parmesan cheese, and setting them in a hot oven just 
long enough to cause them to puff up and brown slightly. 
We had steaming, fragrant coffee, and for those whose 
nerves would not permit indulgence in coffee-drinking we 
had hot chocolate, but they were few who preferred this 
to such coffee as we served on that day. 

With our dessert, as with the rest of the breakfast, we 
attempted nothing that could not be made in our own 
homes. There were moulds of orange and lemon jelly, 
and slices of rich yellow sponge-cake, such as no profes- 
sional baker ever produces, and which requires the lady’s 
touch and skill to make. Besides these there were pea- 
nut macaroons. These last were popular as being some- 
thing new. We prepared them just as we would have 
made the ordinary eee except that instead d using 
almond paste we pou peanuts to a smooth paste 
me mixed this with the beaten whites and powdered sug- 
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ar. It may sound queer, but they tasted remarkably well. 
At all events, although we made a large number of them, 
not one was left to tell the tale at the end of the repast. We 
had no French bonbons, but we did have, in their stead, 
pretty round cakes of maple sugar piled in pyramids. 

We charged each person fifty cents for breakfast, which 
was not an exorbitant price when one considers the abun- 
dance and the excellent quality of the viands. 

It was a merry and appreciative party that gathered 
around our table, and the whole scene made a picture not 
to be forgotten. The girls from the neighboring city wore 
pretty spring costumes, and the entire assemblage had a 
festive air. The breakfast over, our guests were in no 
haste to leave dear old Broadfields. For an hour or two 
of the golden afternoon our sober street was bright with 
dainty costumes, and gay with the sound of merry voices 
and laughter. Then one by one the carriages drove off, 
and Broadfields lay smilingly peaceful beneath the rays 
of the fast sinking sun. e girls stood on the church 

orch and silently watched the last carriage drive away. 
hen one of us broke the silence with, 

‘Tt has been a success.” 

‘* Indeed it has!’ we chorused. 

“Let us do it every year!” said she, with whom the 
May breakfast scheme had originated. 

And there was not a dissenting voice. 
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L. V. H.—Linen homespun is generally made up into skirt and coat 
costumes, but in Bazar No. 17 there is an illustration of a white alpaca 
that would be an excellent modei to follow, simply using revers of the 
homespun instead of the lace. 

L. D.—You can wear either black or tan gloves, kid, not silk, with the 
red and black dress. If you do not drink wine, you should tell the 
waiter not to fill your glasses. A great many women never touch 
wine, and there are guests at every dinner who refuse it. Gloves 
are always removed at dinner; but vb ee wear the long monsquetaires 

ou need only slip your hand out, and then turn that part of the glove 
ack into the loose folds that cover the arm. 

Aw Ovp Sussortmner.—In Bazar No. 17, on page 368, you will find a 
good model for your white dress. Your jacket would look very smart 
with the white skirts. Serge does collect dust more than molbair or 
alpaca. The skirt would be quite suitable to wear with colored 
bod 


ices. 

A. L. O.—Certainly you can have your card engraved with the name 
of the place and “Thursdays” as well. You can widen your ekirt by 
using panels of plain satin if yon have not enough of the other ma- 
terial. Put the steel into the bottom of the skirt. 

M. A. K.—1. An étamine, sage green, made with short jacket and plain 
skirt, jacket lined and faced with white moiré. Flower bonnet of pink 
roses and mignonette, white giacé kid gloves, five buttons, patent- 
leather ties. Flowered taffeta silk, heliotrope and white, plain skirt 
very full; body of waist of white chiffon covered with Malines lace, 
apple-green ribbon belt and collar. Full plain sleeves like the skirt. 
Hat of heliotrope straw worn down over the face and trimmed with 

urple and white lilacs and green tulle; white gloves, and either white 
Bade ties or patent-leathers, 3, A homespun or serge gown made with 
coat and skirt; sailor hat and tan gloves. 4, One evening dress may 
be of taffeta silk with chiffon waist. Your questions as to hosiery and 
gloves are answered in Bazar No. 18, in New York Fashions. The 
same article in Bazar No. 17 will tell you about children’s costumes. 
Tan shoes and stockings to match are the correct fashion for children 
for summer wear; also a sailor hat with wide brim. It has been 
proved that keeping the hair cut short until a girl is ten or twelve 

ears old ensures thick hair for a woman. If her hair is curly, do not 

raid it; if straight, braid it in one braid. Separate the side locks, and 
tie them on top of the head with a ribbon bow, and leave the hair 
loose for more dressy occasions. Boys wear their hair short, and 
parted in the middle. 

Nrra.—A costume of zibeline would be useful spring and fall, but 
it is a little heavier than serge. Coat and skirt are the best style. Yes, 
you should call both on the mother and the bride. Etamine or silk 
will make you the gown you want. 

Lvoms.—The chiffon ruches are newer than the ostrich-feather-boas, 
but the boas wil! be in fashion for some time to come, and are most be- 
coming and satisfactory. 

Eoonomy.—Net dresses are very much the fashion, and your sample 
is very pretty. Make — over a _— of some contrasting 
color, and trim with fancy ribbon collar and belt. 

M. E. A.—Daisies make a most effective decoration for a church 
wedding at the last of June, but they may not be in their first fresh- 
ness at that time. If you do not use daisies, take pink roses and 
peonies, and you will have a most effective decoration. Pink mull or 
organdie over pink silk, and small wreaths of pink roses in the 
hair, will be charming for the bridemaids. Yes, if you so desire, 
both your daughters can take part, one as flower-girl, preceding the 
bridemaids, aud the other as maid of honor, directly in front of the 
bride. The little girl should carry a basket of roses, and scatter them 
before the bridal a as they come out of church. The maid of honor 
always takes the bride’s bouquet while the wedding-ring is put on. 
As the bride turns to leave the chancel she takes her bouquet again. 
The dresses for the flower-girl and maid of honor may be of white 
with pink ribbons, instead of all pink. For yourself a white or black 
mousseline de soie over some color would be ray ee bat a light 
brocaded silk would be smarter. For refreshments have strawberries 
by all means if they are still to be bad. Croquettes, salads, ices, and 
cakes will be sufficient besides the strawberries. It will be extreme! 
pretty to have the table for the bridal party in one room, and the small 
tables for the guests in the music-room and library. Of course pink is 
not a new color, but it is so very effective that you will be better satis- 
fied with it than if you try some new color scheme. 

Heeminiz.—By putting in extra gores your skirt can easily be re- 
modelled and made quite smart. Braiding is fashionable this season. 

Aw Easterns Woman.—Make your grenadine over some colored silk, 
or percaline if you cannot afford the silk, and have the sieeves and vest 
of accordion-pleated black mousseline de soie. The mousseline will 
show the color of the lining through, so use silk to line sleeves and 
vest. Have collar and belt of ribbon to match the lining. 

F. P.—Three-inch ribbon is used for collars and belts. 
six yards isa width for the skirt. 

Roxsvury.—Twelve o'clock is the correct time for the wedding, 
but half t four in the afternoon is also fashionable. With the 
bridemaids in pink gowns, the maid of honor costumed in pale green 
will look well. Muslin or .nousseline de soie is a suitable material. 
The nts of the bride always receive with the bride, standing a 
little distance away. The usual form is for bride and groom to stand 
at the end of the drawing-room, with the bridemaids at either side. 

recent numbers for suggestions for troussean gowns. Make 
up your Persian silk with coat effect in the back, and have full vest of 
white chiffon ; a modified leg-of-mutton sleeve; percaline, if silk is 
too nsive, will make good sleeve lining. Etamine, mohair, and 
aosttehale, each and all, are suitable for a bride’s travelling dress. Plain 
skirt and basque cut coat fashion, with full vest. There have been 
several descriptions given in the Bazan recently of the gown you wish, 

M. Evans.—All the answers to your questions about wash dresses 
are in the New York Fashions of Bazar No. 15. 

M. B. L.—In Bazar No. 14, in New York Fashions, you will find de- 
scriptions of models which will be suitable for the gown you wish 
to make up from oy sample. The gored skirts avoid any unneces- 
8: fulness over the hips. 

x, Connxotiout.—The wedding announcement which you enclose 
does not require an acknowledgment to the bride's parents, but cards 
should be sent to the bride, a few days after the date mentioned in the 
invitation as that after which ehe will be ‘‘ At Home,” by those living 
at too great a distance to be able to call on her. An unmarried lady 
should send one card, an unmarried gentleman two, and a married 
couple one of the wife’s and two of the husband’s, in an envelope ad- 
dressed to the bride —_— 

Frix G.—At a church or house wedding where the bride walke up 
the aisle with her sister, who is the maid of h of witha 

ntleman escort, not take the arm of her oes, 90 both 

oung ladies will look more graceful if walking separately. The 
maid of honor should carry a bonquet, and the bride a bouquet, prayer- 
book, or Bible. 


Hopr.—You should of course return the cal] from the young lady 
student at the college, and although you could with propriety have 
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asked ber when she called on you at what time she would be free to 
receive visitors, it would be quite to write and ask her the 
question in a polite little note; or if you call on a Saturday afternoon 
she would probably be disengaged and at liberty to see you. The 
rules of etiquette that prevail in large cities are correct also for the 
residents of the suburbs and smali towns, although in the country there 
is apt to be less seonay in entertaining, etc., than in the cities, and 
the formal etiquette of the city life is relaxed somewhat to meet the 
requirements of the smaller place. Ata dinner which is given in a res- 
taurant or hotel dining-room, a guest should be treated in the same 
way as when dining at a private house, being served first and consid- 
ered according to the correct form for any dinner, A lady on euch an 
occasion should wear a high-necked dress—a woollen skirt and light 
silk waist would be — correct with a bonnet, if the hostess wears 
one. In calling, a visitor should band the card to the servant opening 
the front door, who receives it on a small salver and takes it at once to 
the inmate of the house asked for; only at a ine tea or reception 
do the callers leave their cards in the hall, — - ng them into a re- 
ceptable placed there, instead of aor | them to servant. It is 
pe ite for ope who is making a formal call on a young lady to ask and 
eave a card for the mother as well as for herself, even if the visitor is 
not acquainted with the mother; in calling informally this is not ne- 
cessary. 

Motty Paior.—An invitation which is sent from a club with the 
names of all the receiving or entertaining committee should be an- 
swered to the club, unless one name with address is especially given 
to which the answers are to be sent, 

E. A. H.—Serge is the best material to use Yor a bathing-suit; not a 
hegre peti, nor expensive. Mohair is also good. 

m. a B.—Graduation gowns are described in an article in Bazar 

oO. . 

Corinne. —A dark blue or serge-green étamine trimmed with white 
will make a very pretty wedding dress that will be suitable for a 
travelling dress also. Have a small blue straw toque for your hat; 
trim it with a wreath all around, or a spray at one side, of binets or 
mignonette, according to your purse. A costume of jacket and skirt 
will be very useful all the year around as weil as for your wedding 
trip. Silks are so cheap now that if you can possibly afford it you 
had best buy one and have it made with two waists, In sending out 
the invitations to three young ladies in one family. 
an invitation to ‘*The Misses ——.” T' 
men, as, “The Messrs. ——.” 

Evizanetu.—The front page of Bazan No, 12 has an illustration 
peculiarly suited to your sample. A black silk is too old for a girl of 
twenty. There are endless styles and colors of silks that are suitable, 
and you can send for samples to any of the leading establishments. 
White leather belts are the smartest to wear with shirt-waists. 

Be.orr.—Gloves are not necessary at 80 informal an occasion. The 
white glacé kid with four buttons would be suitable for the bride, 
and the same, two buttoned, for the bridegroom. 

Hoowirn.—A regular riding-habit without any question. 

Irxmque.—Lemon is supposed to bleach the skin, but there is no 
absolutely infallible remedy. Massage is always good. See graduating 
gowns in Bazan No. 19, and article on page 440 in this number. 

Tovrist.—Do not put any trimming on your gray dress when you 
remove the silk ruffles over the shoulders, unless the material of the 
dress has faded. Your Lansdowne will do quite well with one or two 
fancy waists, See bicycle number of the Bazan, New York Fashions. 
A golf cape is what you will need. Yes, gloves are necessary in trav- 
elling. our trunk-maker will answer that question, as trunks vary 
a in weight. See the articles Suggestions to Outward Bound 

‘ravellers, in Bazan Nos. 28 and 30 of Jast year’s volume. 

Country Derssmaker.—Sew the facing of velvet at one side, with 
the velvet turned inside out; then turn it over and blind stitch it. It 
is very much like facing the inside of the brim of a hat. 

wSTANT Reaper.—A young lady should certainly wait until she 
has met a young gentleman more than once before asking him to call 
upon her,and when she is sure that she wishes to continue the ac- 
quaintance, it is better that the invitation should come from her mo- 
ther or one of her proper guardians than from the young woman her- 
self. An older or married lady may with propriety give the invitation 
herself. In leaving an evening entertainment a guest should make a 
few pleasant remarks about the pleasure of the occasion to the host 
and hostess, and take leave of them and the other members of the 
family or receiving party, but it is not neceseary for a guest to say fare- 
well to the other guests, unlese to those who have been partners for a 
dance or at supper, etc. 

C. L.—You omitted to mention the name and business of the adver- 
tiser, and we are unable to identify him from your description. Please 
write again and give full name and address. 

C. M. M.—How to make up orgaudies and muslins is described in 
Bazar Nos. 15 and 19. 

Kansas City Sussortper.—An organdie lined with old-rose silk is 

nite suitable for you to wear. You will find details as to making in 

Azan No. 15, also illustrations in No. 19. 

X. Y.—When lightening mourning attire it is customary for mourn- 
ers at the same time to gradually lighten the black border on their 
correspondence paper and visiting-cards, having this border very nar- 
row toward the end of the period of mourning, but not leaving it off 
altogether until] emerging entirely from mourning dress, ° 

Sunsogtser.—Porticres made of woven silk rags are produced by 
exactly the same method as the ordinary rag carpet. The silk is cut 
or torn into strips of even width and any haphazard length, and are 
then lapped upon each other and sewed together without rd 
to color, — that no two pieces of the same color are joined to 
each other. If there are few or many of some unusual and brilliant 
color they must be scattered so as to ap at intervals over the en- 
tire surface. Any weaver of rag carpeting—and they can be easily 
found either in town or country—will take the sewed rage and weave 
them into a panel of the required length and width, and this is usually 
abont three and a half feet in width by seven in length. The warp 
should be of coarse linen thread, either black or dark blue, and if a 

of six inches at top and bottom of the curtain is woven in solid 
black rags it will improve the general effect. The weaver will know 
exactly what weight of rag» will make the neceseary size pad eee 
and if the rags are well cut and sewed, and afterward judiciously 
woven, it will quite handsome enough for a hall banging for any 
but the most pretentious or elaborate of town houses. 

Eprrn A. H.—Cover the body with China silk, a pale blue, and over 
that pat yellowish open-work embroidery. By so doing you will make 
the crépon look quite fresh and clean. 

Sanau M.—Either broad trimmed fancy 
Panama in sailor shape would be enitable. Trim with sprays of pink 
roses and soft rosettes of pale green tulle. White glacé kid gloves, 
four buttons, and white Suéde or patent-leather low shoes. 

Home Deessmaxer.—An illustration on page 444 will show you 
styles for waists. The mull waists to be worn with piqué skirts are 
made with full backs and fronts, but in the back the fulness ie drawn 
down at the belt and fastened. The Valenciennes insertion is put on 
in squares instead of stripes. 

An Op Scpsontser.—There is no one particular color the fashion 
for shirt-waists. See article New York Fashions in this number. 
2. A pointed yoke in the back, four narrow side pleats in the fronts, 
and bishop sleeves are the new features in this season's shirts. A blue 
or green yoa''s-hair, made over a taffeta silk ora challi. See Bazar 
No. 16, page 840. A figured as gown is illustrated, which would be 
a very good model to follow. Yes A dark blue. 4 A grass linen 
or organdie, made after illustrations in Bazar No. 19, 


REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 
COLD DISHES FOR HOT WKATHER. By Yeaguirre and La 


you can address 
he same rule holds good for 


straw hats or the white 


Marca, 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

THE EXPERT WAITRESS. By Annie T. Springsteed. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 

OUR HOME PETS. llow to Keep Them Well and Happy. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. Ilinstrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. By Anna C, Brackett. 16mo, Cloth, 

5 centa. 

WHAT TO EAT: HOW TO SERVE IT. By Christine Terhune Her- 
rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 

iy -  Te NURSERY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 16mo, 
loth, $1. 

FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

bi - as COMFORTABLE. By Agnes Bailey Ormebee. 

loth, $1. 

CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA. By Mrs. Jobn 
Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIVING. By Mary F. Hen- 
derson. Illustrated. 12mo, Water-proof Cover, $1 50. 

DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary F. Henderson. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 

MOTHERS IN COUNCIL. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

a FOR LADIES. By Ella Rodman Church. 16mo, 
J , 90 cents, 


Posissusp py HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor«. 


16mo, 
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Fig. 1 PortTABLe Work-BaskET FOR 
Veranvda Use.—|See Fig. 2.} 
WORK DESIGNS 
NIG. 1 is a convenient little work - basket 

4 ; 
] which shuts up with a bag at the top, and 
ig particularly suited for carrying about in 
the garden oron the veranda At the bottom is 
i shallow six 1 or round basket measuring 
sbout eight inches oss. This is lined with 








CoTTaGe OR VERANDA Screen wita Emsromwerep Liven PANELS. 








HARPER’S BAZAR 


silk, cashmere, or chintz, of any color preferred. A pair of pock- 
ets is put on opposite sides, and between are straps tacked 
down in loops to hold sewing implements. The bag is made of 
two pieces of the lining material, each extending half-way 
around the basket and lapping over the other on the side. The 
top is run on drawing-strings. ‘The side of the bag can be or- 
namented with a spray of embroidery, of which the outline de- 
sign is given in Fig. 98 on the patteru-sheet accompanying Ba- 
zaRn No. 18. 

A travelling-case for gloves and ties, of which an illustration 
is given, is of olive-green cloth lined with silk. The outer part 
of the case, which is pinked at the edge, is twenty-seven inches 
long by seventeen deep, Inside (see Fig. 2) are three pockets, 
with a space of two inches and a half between. Each pocket has 
two inside short flaps, which are seven inches wide, ten inches 
deep at the middle, and sloped to four at the ends; folding’ and 
buttoning over these are two lengthwise flaps sixteen inches 
deep, five inches wide at the middle, and half that width at the 
ends. The outside of the case is ornamented with outline em- 
broidery as illustrated; the working-pattern is given in Fig. 97 
on the pattern-sheet with Bazar No. 18. 

A dainty summer cushion cover is made of white lawn. 





Fig. 1.—GLove AnD Tre Case FoR TRAVELLING. 
(See Fig. 2.] 


It is 


slipped on over a silk-covered cushion, and is buttoned on the 





Fig. 2—Insmwe or GLovE AND Tre Case, Fie. 1, 
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Fig. 1.—Tas_e CENTRE EMBROIDERED WITH FreLp FiLowers.—[See Fig. 2.] 





under side. The edge is trimmed with a lawn ruffle with a hem-stitched 
edge of some light tint to match the silk. Light sprays of embroidery 
in wash silks ornament the top. Working-patterns for these will be 
found in Figs. 103-106 on the pattern-sheet with Bazar No. 16. 

A hem-stitched linen table centre twenty-five inches square is decorated 
with embroidered sprays of field flowers, of which the outline designs 
are given in Figs. 51-54 on the pattern-sheet with Bazar No. 18. The 
scroll at the base of the largest spray is worked in shades of russet-brown 

’ and yellow silk, outlined in stem 
stitch, and embellished in button-hole 
feather-stitching and French knots. 
The violets are worked in Kensington 
stitch in natural tints; the primroses 
in pale and deeper pink with yellow 
centres, in chain stitch; the detail of 
the stitch is shown in the full-sized 
spray, Fig. 2. 

A cottage screen shown has a slender 
but substantial frame of polished light 
wood and panels of natural flax linen 
decorated with a conventionalized 
thistle design embroidered in an effec- 
tive bold semi-solid style. 





SHIRT-WAISTS AND 
BLOUSES. 
See illustrations on page 444. 


HIRT-WAISTS this season are 

‘more in number than the sands 

of the sea,” and there are many mate- 

rials to choose from, although the 

style of making is not very different 
from last year. 

Checked gingham waists are consid- 
ered very smart, and are made to wear 
with white linen collar and cuffs, these 
adjustable or sewed on, as one wishes. 
There is a yoke at the back of the 
waist. In front there are three or four 











Fig. 2.—Detaw or TaBLe CENTRE, 
Fie, 1.—Fut. Size. 
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smali side pleats on either side, which are drawn in and 
stitched down at the waist. The sleeves are cut bishop 
shape. 

A black and white striped lawn is exceedingly pretty, 
made in very much the same pattern as the pr Be ging- 
ham, but itis worn with astock of black satin; white linen 
cuffs. These stripes are very fashionable, and are pretty 
in green and white or in white and black as well as black 
and white. 

Grass-linen waists are the newest things this year. One 
pretty model is of the embroidered linen, and has five 
rows of tucks across the front of the waist, and the same 
across the full bishop sleeves. Turned-over cuffs and 
collar edged with narrow white lace give a more ‘‘ dressy ” 
look to this waist than shirt-waists ordinarily have. 

Another grass-linen waist is made to hang over the 
belt in blouse fashion; bishop sleeves with turned-over 
cuffs of an Algerian striped linen in stripes of white and 
tan. Collar to match the cuffs. 

Figured percale is another new material for these waists 
this season. The favorite pattern is the full blouse effect 
with bishop sleeves, plain band collar and cuffs. 

A fancy waist that is worn with any skirt is of fine ba- 
tiste or linen. Bretelles of open-work insertion trim the 


ful 


waist, while two ruffles extend over the sleeves and taper 
in at the waist. Ribbon belt and collar are worn, instead 
of the severely plain effect that is considered suitable for 
the plainer waists. These bretelles and ruffles are also 
made separately to wear with various waists. 


SUMMER COSTUMES. 


THE first of these models is made of écru batiste, part 
plain and part embroidered in dark blue. The skirt 
has five insertions of the embroidery. The waist has a 
belted back, and rounded bolero fronts opening on a 
full. pouched vest of embroidery terminating under the 
pointed front of the blue silk belt. The vest and short 
puffed sleeves are studded with blue ribbon rosettes. 

A lavender and white striped dimity gown has a plain 
full gored skirt, and a belted waist, over which is put ona 
separate yoke-shaped collar composed of bands of inser- 
tion between tucked dimity bands, with a deep ruffle of 
embroidery at the edge. The sleeves are short, with 
double ruffles of embroidery. 

A gown of violet shot silk, made with a short basque 
and flaring skirt, is relieved by trimming of violet mous- 
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seline de soie with appliqué cream lace. This appliqué 
material forms a narrow tablier in the skirt, and in the 
basque a vest widening into a guimpe, which is trimmed 
with a festooned bead passementerie and framed in a ruffle 
of the appliqué. 

A white silk waist, which is worn with a large-flowered 
silk skirt, has a large Renaissance lace collar, yoke-shaped 
at the back, and at the front pointing down in revers; from 
underneath the revers comes a fail of lace over chiffon 
that droops over the yellow satin pointed girdle. The 
sleeves are elbow puffs pleated in, with thick frills of lace 
over chiffon. The yellow satin collar has slender buckles 
at the front and large loops at the back. 

Another separate waist of yellow mousseline de soie is 
shirred very full on the silk lining, forming three horizon- 
tal puffs about the body, and drooping in a short basque 
below the waist. The sleeves have short puffs with a 
frilled heading on the shoulders, and a puffed and shirred 
forearm. 

A white alpaca gown is trimmed with three lapping lace 
points caught with emerald satin rosettes down each side 
of the skirt. The body of the waist is of pleated white 
chiffon with lace bretelles, the points of which are each 
caught with a rosette on the bust. 








IN SUMMER. 


« be marguerites whiten the mead; 
The foxglove illumines the wall; 

The bluebell, the ragwort, the reed, 

And the thistle, with feathery seed, 
Run riot and reign over all 


CHEERY WORDS 
VHEERY words cost little, but how much 
they do; how they drive away mel- 
banish gloom, and alleviate pain! 
The man who goes about saying them is the 
world's benefactor 
his living 


good 


ancholy 


by the simple fact of his cheery disposition, 
and his habit of stirring up the moody and 
imparting courage to the forlorn, than can be 
done by «a hundred liberal men who have 





Society is the better for | 
He does more for his generation 


not a genial way of dispensing their liber- | 


ality 
living to the hard bestead, who have found 
trouble and sorrow, to whom the winds of 


fate have brought loss and wreck, or who 
have parted with their faith in humanity 
At the period when they can scarcely lift 


their eves from the ground, along comes, with 
his smile ordial hand, and his look 
of genuine interest, one of the blessed souls 
whose errand seems to be to uplift his fel 
lows. He does not say very much, nothing 
perhaps which can be remembered or re- 
corded, but he leaves an impression of good 
comradeship, of sympathy. The man he 
meets is encouraged, and passes on with re- 
newed strength to meet whatever there may 
be to encounter 

In the immortal Pilgrim’s Progress there 
are certain characters who always enlist our 
pity, among them Mr. Despondency and 
Miss Much-Afraid. They have no outlook 
beyond the present disaster or the impend 
ing calamity. It is sorrowful to watch their 


amd his « 


Many a time life hardly seems worth | 





stumbling and delayed progress, and to real- | 


ize that they are typical of a throng of men 


and women handicapped by diffidence or | 
encumbered by hardships, so that a joyous | 


confidence is lacking to them. To these 
persons the speaker of the cheery word is a 
true missionary, brightening the dark day, 
and giving them a moral and sometimes 
what is equivalent to a physical support 





Own of the most enjoyable trips that can be taken is 
vid the Old Dominion Line of Steamers to Old Point 
Comfort, Norfolk, and Richmond. An ocean voyage 
in a well-appointed steamship sailing daily from New 
York, except Sundays, avoiding all the heat and dust 
of railroad travel, is an ideal trip. 


For the benefit of | 


those whose time or purse is limited, the Old Dominion 


Steamship Co. has made arrangements whereby rai! 
road tickets and hotel accommodation can be procured, 
thereby saving annoyance and trouble to the tourist as 
wellas expense. Short tours covering historic Hamp- 
ton Roads, Richmond 
Beach are provided for. For particulars, address OLp 
Dominion Sreamsuir Co., Pier, 26, N. K.,New York. 
[Ade.] 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 


and the celebrated Virginia | 


success It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy fur 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the |} 
world. ‘Twenty-five cents a bottle.—({Adv.] 

Iv every woman in this land knew for herself 
the actual quality of Dobbins’s Electric Soap, n 
other washing soap could be sold Millions 4 
uae it, bot other millions have never tried it. Have 
yout Ask your grocer for it. ddv.) 





ADVERTISEMEN'IS. 


AWHOLE LIBRARY OF 
BICYCLE INFORMATION 









The Columbia Catalogue is not a mere 
price-list. It gives convincing reasons 
why all who love pleasure and comfort in 
bicycling should select 


cycles 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


$100 making will grow by read- 


to alli alike ing this interesting book. 


Free from the Columbia agent or by 
mai) from us for two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE Mfg. Co.., Hartford, Conn. 









Your knowledge of bicycle 
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Sunlight 
Soap 


SAVES its cost in 
LABOR ten times 
8S over. Rub it on light- 
ly; let the clothes 3% 
per soak a short time; 

B= then rinse. It washes -gg 
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profit for less than $100? 


THIS POLLY SOLVED IN 
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&F Clothes itself and wa for bicycle building, the 
doesn’t hurt matic machinery and great productive 





the 5 ty, coupled with wide experience 
Salo 


ge clothes. 
No Chemicals. superior 
and 
| $65 Arair price $85 
Waverley popularity has been justly earned 


Pure Soap No Adulteration. 
INDIANA BICYCLE CO. 
INDIAN IND 


Leve , Ltd, Hudson and 
Harrinon Sts." NewYork. 

Eastern Wholesale Branch, 339 B’way,N.Y. 
Catalogue free by mail 
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POND’ 


USE POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT FOR PILES. 
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UNIVERSALLY USED AND 
RECOMMENDED FOR CUTS, 
BURNS, BRUISES, COLDS, 
CATARRH, SORE THEOAT, 
ALL PAIN, PILES AND 
INFLAMMATIONS. 





GENUINE IN OUR 
BOTTLES ONLY, BUFF 
WRAPPERS. SEE OUR 
NAME, POND’S EXTRACT 
CO., NEW YORK AND 
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RIDER of REMINGTON BICYCLES enthusiastically praise these famous wheels. 
Many new features for ‘96 described in Catalogue, free. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 313-315 BROADWAY, NEW YORK City. 
BRANCHES 
; Brooklyn, $33 Fulton St. , ‘Boston, 162 Columbus Ave.; San Francisco, 418-420 Market St. 


ALL 


New York, soth St. and Grand Circle 








GERMANS, 
: a AVY, 


high to 


Soy oh eancatags Let your spirits soar 
i strength by using 
ev PABST MALT EXTRACT 











MARK TWAIN’S JOAN OF ARC 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOAN OF ARC. By the Sieur Louis 
pe Conte, her Page and Secretary. Freely translated out of the An- 
cient French into Modern English from the Original Unpublished Manu- 
script in the National Archives of France, by JEAN FRANCOIS ALDEN. 
Illustrated from Original Drawings by F. V. Du Monp, and from Repro- 
ductions of Old Paintings and Statues. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamen- 
tal, $2 50. 


This is certainly Mr. Clemens’s greatest work.—Aoston Journal. 

Can stand of its own merits among the best examples of English historical romance.— Chicago 
Tribune. 

Mr. Clemens has done such excellent work that it is syre to give him a high reputation in a 
new field.—Ziterary World, Boston. 

A remarkable work—such as only a man of genius could have written. It has power, insight, 
color, and essential truth to humanity. And it is a kind of fiction than which there is none hard- 
er to do with success.—//artford Courant. 

That Mark Twain wrote it is a wonderful testimony to the versatility and vitality of his 
industry and his talents.—Aeston Transcript. 

A peculiarly charming combination of history, literature, art,and letter-press.— Brooklyn Times. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
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VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 


on your dresses ? It’s just as 
easy to get it as the cheap imi- 
tations. 


if your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 
“Home Dressmaking,”’ a new book by Miss 
Emma M. Hooper of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
telling how to put on Bias Veiveteen Skirt Bind- 


ings aad other valuable points sent for 25c postage 
paid. 


Why 
Don’t 
You 


5S, H, & M, Co., P. 0. Box 690, N. Y. City, 
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You'll never know 
all the delightful 
spring and action of 
the perfect bicycle 
tire unless your 
Y wheel is fitted with 


$Y ‘WE STANDARD SINGLE-TUBES 

Y Easy to have Hartford Tires on any 
] 
7 


ZY 






SS 


XX YQ GG 





GY ncycle. All you need do is insist, and 
Y the bicycle dealer will furnish them. 
The Original Single-Tubes. 

Cost Most. Worth Most. 


Tue Hantroro Russer Worns Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


DL ld ladindind 


4 ' ! 
“ iw. 3 = 
Yes indeed, everybody does ride, but owners te 
beautifa! er IN. 


book 
at any Rambler agency in the U. Bssss é 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
‘Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. Brook- 
lyn. Detroit. Coventry, England. & 
4B EAEEEEEELEZEELEAEEAEEAELES 















A POOR 
saddle detracts from a 
good-looking wheel, because it 
is on the most conspicuous point. 


Our saddle is hand- 
some, and also relieves 
all injurious pressure. 


MESINGER 
$3.50. 
Hulbert Bros. & Co., 


Majestic Bicycles, 
26 West 23d St., 
New York. 


SAACTHOMDSONS EYE WATER 
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Fashionable Foulards, 
Taffetas Glad, 


Canvas Grenadine, 


LEtamine, 


Mohairs. 


roadway K 


NEW YORK. 


19th ot. 
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# Tailor-Made 
LADIES’ BICYCLE SUITS 
#* Made to Order »#* 


$13-50 


Fit and workmanship equal to that of the high-priced 
tailors’ garments. Large variety of imported and domesti 
goods to select from 

Measurement blanks and samples sent upon application 
LAWRENCE & CO., 208 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 

L dies” Tallors. 
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This 
Trade 
Mark 


stamped on every 
garment, insures 
you genuine 


YPSILANTI 


xxroxm UNDERWEAR 
the most ect, most healthful, 
most delightfully comfortable 
underwear made. Endorsed 
by physicians. 
Send for Cata) e and our new 
boo. 


k “Modern Underwear and 
How to Wear It,” Free. 


HAY & TODD MFG. CO. 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 












SOME NEW BOOKS 


COLD DISHES FOR 
HOT WEATHER. 


By Ysacurrreand La Marca. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 00. 


Many of these dishes will be new to the 
average reader, as they are South American in 
their origin. All of them are within the possi- 
bilities of the ordinary kitchen, as the authors 
have used only such stocks, condiments, and 
sauces as the careful and thrifty housekeeper 
has always on hand. There is not a receipt in 
the book that is not worth a careful trial. 


MARK HEFFRON. 


A Novel. By Atice Warp BarLey. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Post 


This is a remarkably clever study of American 
life and manners, and withal an interesting 
story. The satire is sharp without being ill- 
natured, and whatever may be the faults of the 
book, dulness is not one of them. The types, 
the follies, the situations are all familiar enough, 
but the author has succeeded in marshalling 
them into a new and entertaining order, and we 
have only to look to be amused. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
=HAIR !! HEALTH RENEWS YOUTHEUL 


\Gensts Ov. Osi Bovedeny, 4.000 Hass srolaas Sean ale 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE 


Will Give the Wearer Satisfaction Every Time. 


If not for sale at your dealer’s, send $1.00 for a 
Corset, free by mail, to 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO., 
85 Leonard Street, New York. 





BEST&CO 
yypoTAn 





Dressy Frock 


Of white lawn for 
2and3 year old “tots.” 


trimmed with ruffle of 
openwork embroid- 
ery, full sleeves fin- 
ishei with turnback 
cuffs edged with em- 
Deaugery seen hem- 
stitched hem onskirt. 
Price $1.45. 

Just as good value 
for the price as those 
we have heretofore 
advertised at 48c. and 
T5c. 


By mail, postage paid 
5 cents extra. 





illustrationsof 
The Best Way to Clothe Children 
of all a es, that it almost takes the 
place a visit to our store—free for 
4 cents s postage. 


$ 60-62 West 








H&C° 
*ranc® 


On White China, 





Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 
informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


govilan dg Co 


Limoges * 


On Decorated China 














Rae's Lucca Oil 


Guaranteed Absolutely Pure by 


Established 1836. 


The Perfection of Olive Oil ; 
Es 


Your physician will tell you that Olive 
Oil, pure and sweet, is one of the most 4 
wholesome of foods. Rae’s Oil is pure and 
sweet, as testified to by numerous awards 
and wide repute. A trial will convince 
you of its superior excellence as a food 
product. ; 


S. RAE & CO., 
Leghorn, Italy. 

















CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent. 





sat on in your grandfather’s parlor long 

ago. For summer wear it isas light as 

a sponge and coarser than cheese cloth. 

Send to the largest Hair Cloth manu- 
facturers in the world for their Summer Samples. 





For more than forty years 


Allcock’s 


Porous 


Plaster 


has been in use in every part of the world, and the testimony is universal 
as to its superior value. 











PRIESTLEY’S 


Moka, Tan, Gray, and Black. 





Co.) on the selvedge. 


CRAVENETTES 


Are especially suitable for BICYCLE SUITS. Waterproof yet Odorless. Durable and Stylish. 
They come both in rough and smooth goods, and in a variety of shades, such as Myrtle, Navy, Brown, 


For sale at the leading aye Goods Houses throughout the United States, 
and in New York City by James McC reery & Co., and o 


Nore.—In addition to the word “ Cravenette” the gueuine have the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & 
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From our Catalogue—so full of 
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DERNIER MODELE DE LA MAISON 


LEO Ty, 


S* — DE LA ecw ne PARIS. 








THESE CELEBRATED LEOTY 


CoRSETS 


Are the very latest fashion perfectly modelled, 
hygienic, and ofthe most unique design. They can 
be obtained DIRECT FROM PARIS. 
Ladies are requested to write or to call upon 


Madame LEOTY, 8, Place de la Madeleine, 
PARIS. 
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THICK or THIN. 
PA ORNAMENTAL 
Of Finest Woods. 

Parlors, Dining 


Dining, Bed-Rooms, Eto. 


=== FLOORS 


SHOPPING in New York by a lady of 


——e without. charge. Circular 
ea a Eooness. co’ MISS AE BOND, 66 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 


HOME DRESSMAKING MADE EASY. 

A book upon the selection o _uahies of gowns. 
id, MISS EB \e 

Postpai 1 enna le mee M. HOOPER, 





and business of all kinds 
























































SPRING 

A OOUNTRY GAMIN'S ROSTASY 
Ou, holly gee! the spring is here, 
The fluest season of the year, 
When I can go without no shoes 
"Moet any place I chance to choose, 
When hookey is the game to play, 
Aud in the woods and flelds to stray— 

Oh, hally gee! 


Oh, bully gee! I love the spring 

"Most more’n any other thing! 

I hardly wear a bit o° clo’es 

And just raise freckles on my nose, 

And go in wadin’ in the brooks, 

Or snare the squirrel from his nooks— 
Oh, hully gee! 


And—hbaully gee!—there's cash to barn 
"Most anywheres you chance to turn. 
There's cotérin for folks at goff, 
And helpin’ bikers what falls off, 
And pullin’ weeds and dandylines— 


Spring's just chock-full o’ nickel-mines— 


Oh, bally gee! 


Oh, bally gee!—and then there's ball 

In empty lots; but best of all 

Is suieakin’ up the cherry-trees 

And pickin’ blossoms in the breeze, 

And then to sell 'em for a son 

To them to whom the trees belong— 
Oh, hally geet 


—- > 


“ How’s your garden coming along, Wilkes ?” 


* Everything's up 
“What! 


“ Yes. 


eu 


corn, pease, and tomatoes.” 
A peey af 
The children pulled ‘em up.” 





A MUTUAL 


A GREAT DAY'S SPORT. 


A CITY CHILD'S CONCLUSION. 

Aunt Mary. “Do you know what kind of birds 
those are 7” 

Wiis. “ No, aunty.” 

Aunt Many. “ Now just think a minute, Willie 
What do they make chicken galad of in the city ?” 

Wiis. “ Veal.” 

———— 


“Can't I present young Scaddlebury to you, Janette ? 
He is just dying to meet you.” 

“ Not now, Bob—just, wait a little while—till he dies, 
and then we'll talk about it.” 


——._— 


Tommy. “Mamma, I wish you were interested in 
Foreign Missions.” 

Mama. ** Why?” 

Tommy. “'Cos Billy Barlow's mamma is, and she 
doesn't notice when Billy does naughty things.” 

>. , 

Para. “Billy, you've been a very good little boy 

this morning. You haven't disturbed me once.” 
ry. * Yes; and I've: been a something real 

useful, too. I've cut all the ends off of the cigars in 
that box over there, and now you can just go abead 
and smoke them without any trouble.” 
oo 


Gossirry. “ There's one thing, Wiggins; I never 
talk belbind a man's back.” 

Wieers (dryly). “ lL suppose not. You have to get 
in front in order to button-hole him !” 


——~._—_ 





“I know why they call that flower a daisy,” said 
Bobbie. “It's Necnase it ain't a dandy.” 

“ A dandy what?” 

“ A dandy lion.” 


DISAP'OINTMENT 


“1 was 60 ptarrointen | was OUT Tux OTHER DAY wuew vou CALLap, Miss Peeorvat.” 
“So was L i rect sone I'v rinp vou, secaver as I ruanxw tis connes, I saw rou 
” 


in, 








IN A COLLEGE ROOM. 
“Wei, Bos, rus 18 OVER—REAL work peoins. Wat sat wr po?” 
“ITv's aA HARD PROBLEM, JACKY. I'M DIVIDED BETWEEN BEING A JOURNALIST OR BROKER'S 
uessenoee. Baoxecs’ messengers Get $8 4 werk, put I'vVR KNOWN JOURNALISTS TO MAKE AS 


mieu as $15." . 


EXTRACTS FROM THE STYGIAN “PUNCH,” 


THE MOST APPROVED HUMOROUS PERIODICAL OF THE 
SHADES, 


“Phew!” ejaculated Shakespeare, looking at the 
thermometer, which registered 8066° in the shade. 
“Phew! this is ahotday. I'm fairly bakin’.” 

“Humphb!” retorted Bacon. “ I've heard you deny 
that I wae you, but I never supposed you'd claim that 
you were I.” 


**What's the quarrel between Nero and Henry the 
Eighth?” asked Byron, meeting Sophocles on Main 
Street. 

“ Nero got sarcastic with his fiddle,” said Sophocies, 
“As Henry and his various Queens went by Nero's 
palace on their bicycles last Saturday, Nero played 
‘Only Ove Girl in this World for Me.’ 


“This new cathode ray would have been a bad thing 
for you, Napoleon, in the old days,” suggested Cesar. 

“Pourquoi ?" demanded the Corsican. 

“You couldn't ever have disguised yourself with 
safety,” returned Cesar, “They'd have turned that 
light on you, and it would have shown your bony part.” 


“*When I was a boy—” began Methuselah. 

“Oh, chestnuts!" snapped Alexander Pope. 

“Why chestnuts?” demanded Methuselah, “This 
is a new story.” 

* Can't be,” retorted Pope. “If it happened when 
you were a boy, it mast be a very old one. 


“Cesar,” said Bonaparte, as the two great soldiers 
sat at luncheon, ‘that must have been a terrible 
moment when all those Sevators thrust their daggers 
into-you.” 

“It was,” said Cesar. 

“I've always been interested to know your sensa- 
tions at the moment,” said Bonaparte. “ How did you 
really feel 2” 

ba Like a sieve,” returned Cesar. 


“Burglars broke into our house the other night,” 
said Xauthippe to Queen Elizabeth, “ but they heard 


me giving Socrates a talking to and they sneaked out 
‘mmediately.” 

ban ys | ?” said Elizabeth, with a twinkle in her eye. 
* How history repeats itselt! Why, Rome was once 
saved by the cackling of geese.” 


“On what quarter did you first sight land, Noal ?” 
asked Captain Cook. “ Was it to the east, south, 
north, or west ?” 

“None of ’em,” suid Noah. “Shem discovered it, 
looking through a kuot-hole in the keek It was right 
under us.” 


“Enjoy your ride yesterday, my dear?” asked Sir 
Walter r- of Queen Elizabeth. 

“No, I didn’t,” returned the Queen. “ Fuct is 
Walter, I cannot stand these Stygian pavements, Good 
intentions are good enongh for the road of the chariot 
of state, but when it comes to bicycling, give me 
“nite Id d th 

“It wouldn't stand the climate, your Majesty,” said 
Raleigh. "J jesty, 





Morurr (to married daughter). “ And then did your 
husband lose hie temper 7” 


Davoursr (feelingly). “1 only wish he had.” 
. 
—»————___ 


“ You are the first girl I ever loved,” he sighed. 

“ Well—never mind,” she replied. “I don't care 
about that. The point with me is, am I the last girl 
you are ever going to love ?” 


—~.>—_—_ 
“TI must say, if Jarley’s wife is such a scold, I don’t 


see why he doesn't go out West and get a divorce.” 


“ aonie propose it, but she vowed she'd leave him 





“What? Perkins going to marry Miss Sere ?” 

“Yes. Why not? She's worth a million.” 

“ Yes—but she's sixty years old.” - 

“That's trne; but Perkins allows her a discount on 
her years for cash.” 




















SUPPLEMENT 


IGNORANCE OR CARELESSNESS? 


FRIEND, at whose house I was stay- 

ing, was opening her morning mail. She 
uttered an exclamation of annoyance, and 
handed to me the epistle she had just read. 

“That only goes to prove,” she said, ‘‘ that 
that mail-wte aot born_and bred a gentle- 
man. I wrote him a formal little note, ask- 
ing him to dine with us on Wednesday even- 
ing. Just see how he answers!” 

The sheet I held bore the stamp of the 
business house of which the writer was par- 
dial proprietor. The note was type-written 
and curt, stating in the briefest possible 
terms the writer's (or dictator’ 8) regrets at 
his inability to accept Mrs. K.’s invitation. 
It was just such a letter as he would have 
sent to a man to whom he was writing on 
strictly business matters. He was an edu- 
cated man, and supposedly a gentleman, and 
yet he had paid so little heed or care to con- 
ventionalities that he could be guilty of the 
solecism of sending a society note on busi- 
ness paper and type-written. Either he 
knew no better, which, in a man of his posi- 
tion, was improbable, or he did not care, 
which was inexcusable. - 

Men are too often careless about social 
letter-writing. They seem to think that the 
manner in which a letter is written or the 
promptness with which it is despatched 
makes little difference unless it is upon a busi- 
ness matter. Even men who know “what 
is what” slight the all-important bread -and- 
butter letter. Those uninitiated in college 
vernacular may need to be told that the 
bread-and-butter letter is the epistle written 
by a guest to his hostess after his departure 
from her home, in which he thanks her for 
the kindness shown him during his visit. 
Although the note may be as brief as press- 
ure of engagements may demand or as long 
as the writer's desire may dictate, it must be 
written as soon as possible after the traveller 
reaches his destination, and in spite of busi- 
ness, weariness, or haste, is never to be omit 
ted. That a man neglects the little courtesies 
of correspondence proves that he is too little 
of a gentleman to pay attention to good form, 
or that he is indifferent,which is worse still. 
Ignorance is sometimes as inexcusable as care- 
lessness, and both cause rudeness. 
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CUTICURA SOAP 
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soups a zest and flavor attainable in no other way. 
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Waltham Watches 


Made by the American Waltham 
Watch Co. are the best and most 
reliable timekeepers made in this 
or any other country. 
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Dressing 


which is now, and has 
been for more than forty 
years, the most reliable 
dressing for Ladies’ and 
Children’s Boots and 
Shoes. An indispensable 
article that every lady should have 
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THE WITCHERY OF MAY. 


] AST felt the thrilling magic, the witchery of May, 
What time the young leaves glimmer, and the 
blossoms wreathe the day? 
Ilast heard the tender crooning of the south wind in the 
copse, 
And on the roof the silver shower in sudden pattering 
drops? 


Or hast thou, strolling in the lane, seen flowerets at thy feet, 

Shy purple - hooded vestals, with fragrance faint and 
sweet? 

Or, on some happy afternoon, in lonely forest nook, 

Hast found arbutus waiting for the lover’s eager look? 


In pulse and vein is witchery, the blitheness of the May; 

It chimes in every hurrying brook, it fills the robin’s lay; 

The lilac Keeps its secret in every waving plume; 

In bird-note ‘tis, in greening grass, in branch and bud 
and bloom JEAN CATHCART. 


MINOR ILLS OF THE FAMILY. 


i“ wonder is not that people are ill, or even that 

some do not recover,” said a physician the other 
day. ‘‘ When we consider the urgent invitations given 
by ignorance or carelessness to sickness to enter in and 
take possession of the poor human frame, the wonder is 
that some people remain well, and that so many who are 
ill recover. Not only,” he continued, * do people injure, 
if not destroy, their health by lack of knowledge of the 
fundamental laws of physical well-being, but once they 
are afflicted they display the utmost credulity in using all 
nfanner of alleged remedies, although the variety of treat- 
ment recommended by one after another of a long list of 
acquaintances runs through the entire gamut from sense- 
less superstitions to the use of powerful drugs that should 
never be prescribed save by an expert in their use.” 

Notwithstanding the evident truth of the foregoing, 
there are many minor ills, often the result of accidental 
injuries, which are not serious enough to need the care of 
a professional physician, or which, to be more accurate, 
do not receive such care. These minor ills are often ex- 
quisitely painful, and there is no excuse for not allaying 
the suffering, since remedies simple in themselves can be 
applied by any one of average intelligence who will take 
the trouble to learn how. Moreover, it is not only humane 
to mitigate the suffering, but wise to do so, inasmuch as 
many a minor ill, if not properly treated in the beginning, 
will develop into a serious ailment. From so slight a 
thing as a scratch, for instance, dreaded blood-poisoning 
may result. Therefore, while all good sense is opposed to 
magnifying mole-hills of physical discomfort into moun- 
tains of illness, discretion is none the less the better part 
of valor, and it is wise, and not foolish, to get rid of 
physical troubles as soon after they appear as possible. 

Physicians do not scout a homely remedy if it accords 
with science, but only when in the light of medical and 
surgical science it is proved useless, or worse. But they 
do scout, with a fine showing of justice, the habit of try- 
ing every remedy suggested by whomsoever, regardless of 
whether it has a vestige of medical or surgical righteous- 
ness to support it. As a class the members of the medi- 
cal profession are averse to recommending any treatment 
for any trouble unless they can see the patient, because 
many aches and pains are but symptoms of serious dis- 
eases; on the other hand, similar symptoms are often dis 
played by different diseases. Hence the physician must 
glean other facts besides a few reported symptoms before 
he can make the right diagnosis and prescribe treatment 

But if Bobby cuts a finger and Betty burns one of hers, 
and the wounds are slight, as it is to be hoped they will 
be, they will heal readily under the right treatment. This, 
as well as the treatment for several other common ills, 
may be applied, say medica] authorities, as well by the 
laity as by the profession, if the laity will take the same 
pains to pay due attention to the laws of healing. 

The appended remedies for a humber of minor ills are 
the untechnical but scientifically correct prescriptions of 
a regular physician, made expressly for the readers of the 
Bazar. They are simple, inexpensive, and efficacious. 
The mater in any household where there ure little people 
should learn them ‘‘ by heart,” and until she does they 
might very well be clipped and pasted on a memorandum 
card and hung up in the little closet or over the shelf set 
apart for the simple remedies that it is the refinement of 
cruelty to be without 


CUTS AND SCRATCHES 


First and foremost in point of frequency is the scratch. 
It often comes smartingly to light without one even 
knowing whence it came to be. On some skins a pin- 
scratch will disappear as easily as it came; other skins 
poison more quickly, and a scratch means, if allowed its 
own way, a painful ridge that may suppurate if the scratch 
be a deep one. One of the simplest remedies is to bathe 
the afflicted part in spirit of camphor, a bottle of which 
should be always on hand. Do not soil the contents of 
the bottle by dipping even the cleanest fingers in it each 
time it is opened Instead, pour a few drops upon a piece 
of clean old linen, and gently moisten the scratched sur- 
face of the skin. The first momentary sting will pass off 
atonce. Repeat the camphor bath once or oftener accord- 
ing to the nature of the wounded surface. 

A drop or two of spirit of camphor dropped into a half 
glass of cold water and drunken will often dislodge a 
headache that comes from a disordered stomach. A few 
drops of camphor poured upon a handkerchief and held 
to the,nose will frequently dissipate a headache more effi 
eaciously than many of the patent remedies, and is far 
safer than to swallow drugs unless they are administered 
by one’s physician. It is not necessary to pay the price 
asked in the drug-shops for spirit of camphor. Break 
into a clean bottle some camphor-gum, the ordinary gum 
of commerce, and add proof-spirit of alcohol to make a 
saturated solution (one that will not take up any more of 
the gum). For use pour a little of this into another small 
bottle, and dilute with a fourth more alcohol if it is not 
liked so strong 

From scraiches to cuts. If any cut bleeds profusely 
in jets or spurts of bright red blood, tie something tightly 
above or below the wound, to bring the ligature between 
the cut and the heart, and meantime send for a physician; 
a cut artery, which is what this state of affuirs indicates, 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


is not within the province of the amateur to treat. In 
the case also of an extensive cut, or a painfully deep and 
jagged one, a surgeon's services should be asked for at 
once. But the common slight cut, such as Young Amer- 
ica, and very often the house-mother herself, suffer fre- 
quently, serious as it may be if not treated properly, can 
be very well taken care of at home with a minimum of 
discomfort. 

First allow the wound to stop bleeding. Iced applica- 
tions will control profuse bleeding; so will holding the 
hand, if that be the injured member, above the head. If 
the cut is on one of the lower extremities, lie down and 
elevate the foot. The flowing of the blood is an excellent 
provision of nature for washing the wound clean in case 
any external matter has been carried into the cut along 
with the blade, so do not allow the sight of the blood to 
excite apprehension. As soon as the flow is controlled, 
hold the wound over a basin and pour over it slowly from 
a pitcher water as hot as can be borne by the skin; this 
water should have been boiled and allowed to cool off in 
the same vessel to the using temperature. No matter 
how careful a housekeeper has washed the pitcher which 
receives the water from the heater, see that it is rinsed in 
boiling*water and not wiped before the water to douche 
the wound is poured into it. This precaution is necessary 
to insure cleanliness as the surgeon understands cleanli- 
ness—namely, a condition in which the bothersome mi- 
croscopic germs that cause suppuration and other evils 
cannot live. 

Sterilize the fingers in hot water, and then press the 
edges of the wound together, bringing about a perfect 
union, and when every particle of oozing has stopped, dry 
the wound and paint the injured surface with a coating 
of flexible collodion, which should be applied with a fine 
camel’s-hair brush. A small bottle costs but a few cents, 
and if kept wrapped in dark blue paper and stoppered 
with rubber, will last a long time. Assist the first coat- 
ing to dry by gently blowing upon it, and as soon as it is 
dry apply another coat, and if the wound be a large one, 
a third one. It will assist in keeping the wounded mem- 
ber quiet, and give the edges of the cut a chance to unite 
by ‘“‘first intention,” meaning without drawbacks, if a 
small bandage is added. This should be of thin woollen 
material in preference to cotton fabric, as the woollen is 
more porous, and being elastic, fits better. 

When Bobbie comes screaming with a poor little palm 
all cut and scratched by a fall on the street, with gravel 
clinging to the inflamed and maimed surface, the domestic 
surgeon has a labor of patience as well as one of love and 
mercy upon her hands. Hold Bobby’s hand over a basin 
and rinse it with a long-continued douche of water pre 
pared as outlined above for washing a cut. Those bits of 
gravel or splinters that refuse to be washed out must be 
helped out gently with a needle. Sterilize this first by 
passing it through an alcohol flame or boiling water, and 
do not rub the fingers over it before it touches the wound. 
When the bruised and scratched and cut surface is quite 
clean, cover with a little carbolized vaseline, that may be 
had cheaply of any druggist, and over it lay a piece of 
old linen, very soft, or a layer of lint, and a cover of gutta 
percha tissue similar to that used by dentists for dams in 
filling teeth. It costs but little, and is very useful in 
dressing wounds, as it protects the clothing from a moist 
dressing and retains the moisture for the benefit of the 
injury. Wax-paper or any light-weight water-proof ma- 
terial can be used in place of the gutta-percha. Do not 
tic a bandage on with thread. Use elastic yarn, or, better 
still, sew it on with a few long stitches. 

BURNS AND BRUISES. 

Burns are divided by the surgeons into half a dozen 
grades, and even those of the first or slightest degree are 
looked upon by them as serious if any considerable por- 
tion of the body suffers. Therefore, for any burn that 
covers a large surface, a surgeon's care is imperative, the 
resulting shock being a dangerous thing, although the sur- 
face of the body may not seem to have suffered deeply 

The usual household catastrophes in burns come wit! in 
the first two grades of the surgeon's list—first, those chat 
redden the surface merely ot smart painfully, and sec 
ond, those that blister the surface burned either in one 
large or several little blisters. 

he sudden great rise in temperature of the portion of 
the skin that is exposed to steam or flame or a highly 
heated surface injures the exposed ends of the sensory 
nerves, hence the exquisite pain. The main thing to do 
is to at once protect the surface from the air, the skin be- 
ing now supersensitive to every breath. A homely but 
not-to-be-laughed-at remedy in a slight burn is to dredge 
the part with flour. Do not heap and pack the flour on, 
but sift it on lightly till the surface is well covered. Flour 
is always at hand, so should be remembered as at any 
rate an immediate relief. Better still, spread a piece of 
linen (very soft and old) with vaseline enough to com- 
pletely cover the surface burned, and lay over it another 
covering of gutta-percha. 

One of the best applications for a burn is Carron-oil, so 
called from having been first used to dress burns at the 
Carron furnaces. It is made of equal parts of linseed-oil 
and lime-water. So beneficent a remedy should be kept 
in the house, and it can be made at home very cheaply if 
the oil and a piece of quicklime can be had. Slake the 
lime by dropping it into water. A white powder will be 
precipitated; drain off the water, and put the powder into 
some cooled boiled water and shake; when the water has 
taken in solution all of the lime that it will hold, pour off 
the liquid into a clean bottle, and the lime-water is ready 
for use. 

To dress a burn with Carron-oil, wet a piece of linen in 
it, and lay on the wound, cover with gutta-percha tissue ; 
as soon as the linen dries, wet again, and continue to 
keep the burn wet till the “fire” is out of the wound. 
Protect the skin of a burn till it loses all sensitiveness, as 
if once abraded it heals very slowly. 

If the burn blisters and the blister is small, let it alone, 
as the skin will absorb the fluid in the blister in time. 
there is a large blister or several small ones, open them 
very carefully on the lowest dependent point, never on 
top. Make a very small opening with a needle that has 
been sterilized before it is put into each blister, and it is 
wise to introduce the point of the needle under a bit of 
a skin next the blister, and then gently to express 
the fluid. Then cover with a moist dressing made of the 
Carron-oil. Exquisite care is necessary to prevent carry 
ing even microscopic dirt into an opeu wound, since this 
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SUPPLEMENT 


external interference of germs is more apt than the ori- 
ginal injury itself to make mischief. 

When tty falls and bumps some portion of her 
rolly-poly body, the doctor if at hand would order a 
cold application, and as a moist one is better than dry 
cold, pound a piece of ice and fold it in a towel. If there 
is no ice at hand, wring cloths from cold water, fold in 
several layers, and apply to the bruise as often as the cloths 
become warm ; continue the cold application for three or 
four hours in case of a bad bruise. Follow this treatment 
with hot applications, and here again moisture is desirable; 
so, instead of the hot-water bag, wring cloths from hot 
water and lay on as often as they cool. It is difficult 
to keep a child still and under treatment after the first 
pain passes off; but if after the nap which usually fol- 
lows cessation from pain, and during which the ice can be 
applied, baby gets up and trots about, the bruise can at 
least be bathed several times with very warm water, and 
this will reduce the discoloration. Gentle massage will 
help restore the circulation impeded by the blow, and 
prevent a ‘‘ black eye” or “‘ black-and-blue spot,” but the 
pressure of the ice or cold and hot cloths is often all the 
handling a bruised surface can bear. The old wives’ notion 
that a person should not be permitted to sleep after a fall 
is moonshine, and has no scientific reason for being. 

Dinan Sturers. 


PATRONESSES. 


CERTAIN revulsion of feeling has lately appeared 

against the selling of tickets by ladies for private or 
public entertainments given for charitable purposes. Mrs. 
Smith asked Mrs. Jones to buy five tickets for her pct 
hospital, and, later, Mrs. Jones returned the compliment 
by asking the same favor of Mrs. Smith for the concert to 
be given in aid of the support of her favorite kindergar- 
ten. It came to be entirely a question of give and take, 
and the demand was far beyond the capabilities of any 
one with a moderate income. Every season this custom 
of giving concerts, or theatrical performances, or tableaux, 
or lectures, or whatever may be deemed the most a 
method of raising money for any purpose, grows, and it 
has now developed into enormous proportions. There is 
a large class of self-supporting women who gain their 
living by giving informal talks at ladies’ houses. There 
are others who give readings, sometimes in private par- 
lors, and often at the most fashionable ballrooms, that of 
the Waldorf or Sherry's being generally preferred. 

To insure success it is deemed necessary, particularly if 
the affair is given in a public room, to have a list as pa- 
tronesses of women who are more or less well known as 
leaders in society. Why this should draw an audience it 
is somewhat difficult to say, but in Philistine New York it 
is a telling feature, and sure to bring some favorable re 
sult to the success of the entertainment. Even well-known 
lecturers,men whose names ought to carry weight sufficient 
in themselves to fill any house, have found it expedient to 
have a number of patronesses to their announcement cards. 
As I said, this is just beginning to impress some few per 
sons as undignified, and now it is the fashion to say in- 
stead, on the announcement circular, ‘‘ The following per 
sons have been subscribers to former lectures given by 
——,” and then a long list of names is printed. This may 
give the uninitiated some clew as to the class of people 
who attend the performance, and help to make the enter- 
tainment a fashion, and consequently a success. 

For ‘‘ talks” in private houses the lady in whose par 
lors the class is to meet usually writes and asks her 
friends to join the class,enclosing a circular or a synopsis 
of what the lectures are to be about. She must also at 
tend to the money matters, and see that each member of 
the class pays for her share. Of course the audiences in 
this case are naturally limited, and all business details 
can be easily managed. No expense devolves upon the 
lady who conducts the class, except for the printing of 
her circulars. No tickets are soeted, unless the class is 
an unusually large one. If that is the case, tiere must be 
a responsible person deputized to take the cards at the 
door, as in New York it often happens that sneak-thieves, 
dressed like ladies, slip into houses on such occasions. 

A new method for raising money, which has lately been 
adopted, has proved to be a very simple and a very effica- 
cious one. A number of ladies are asked to give their 
names as patronesses. Each patroness, however, is obliged 
to take four or five tickets, as the case may be, amount 
ing to fifteen or twenty dollars for each person. If there 
are two hundred patronesses at twenty dollars each, four 
thousand dollars is thus immediately raised before any 
tickets are sold to outsiders— provided there are any seats 
left in the house. The seats are to be had at the box 
office of the theatre at which the entertainment is to be 
given, on and after a certain day, which is mentioned on 
the card received by the patroness as a receipt for her 
money. Then it is of course a case of first come first 
served, and no favoritism can possibly be shown. The 
patronesses, having already paid for their tickets, may sell 
them again if they choose, thus getting more money for 
the righteous cause, but they are not called upon to do so, 
and all this trouble of importuniyg often unwilling and 
overtaxed friends to buy tickets is avoided. This new 
fashion now prevails quite extensively, and is a decided 
improvement on the old way. If the charity happens to 
appeal to the public, the boxes may be sold for almost 
any price. The affair assumes a fashionable aspect, and 
every socially ambitious woman finds herself anxious to 
appear as a benefactor on this particular occasion. One 
would hardly believe it possible that there were so many 
things to which patronesses’ names were required, unless 
one’s name happened to be considered desirable for some 
reason or other. Then the accumulation of these circu- 
lars is beyond belief, and one’s purse must be very fat 
or it is soon entirely depleted. Each individual appeal 
has some merit, and it is hard to say no toany. But the 
line must be drawn somewhere. The only wise thing to 
do, if one’s means are small, is not to diffuse them. Set- 
tle on some one object and stick to that; let it be the free 
kindergartens, or the babies’ ward in a hospital, or St. 
John’s Guild, or the Diet Kitchen, or whatever it is, bend 
all one’s energies and use all one’s time for that cause, 
and then much good may be accomplished. Concentra- 
tion is a grand factor towards success. If money is not 
plentiful, time can be given, and influential women may 
help others who are less fortunate by kind words of en- 
couragement, or by notes to generous friends, or by clever 
and timely suggestions. SPECTATOR. 
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PARIS TOILETTES 

\ MOST charming costume for a garden party or summer en 

J tainment is that illustrated on the front page, which is 

made of white satin and pink mousseline de soie. The skirt of 

the mousseline is trimmed around the bottom with an appliqué 

band of white satin embroidered in colors. The waist is cut in 

basque fashion, and is of white satin embroidered with tiny flow 

ers, and trimmed all around with narrow white lace. The full 

front is of pink mousseline de soie, and the fall elbow sleeves are 

the same materia). A narrow gold belt adds an additional 
ich to the gown 


lhe hat for this costume is from Virot. It is of fancy straw, 


i pinkish-yellow, with a ruche inside the brim of pale green 
traw. Big bows of fancy flowered ribbon in salmon pink, are 
massed at the back of the hat, while on the left side is a spray 
of balsam flowers and leaves. The parasol is of cream lace 


Changeable effects are all fashionable at present, and ure par- 
ularly effective in peau de soie. A reception gown of this 
material, the colors shading from lilac to green, is made in an 


extremely pretty style. The waist is draped gracefully across 
the figure, fastening on the left side under a fall of sheer white- 
lace, which starts on the shoulder, falling wide over the sleeve. 


\t the belt the lace passes under a satin bow, and ends almost a 
quarter of a yard below, on the skirt. A yoke and high collar 
ire of lace applied on dark green, The sleeves reach only to the 
elbow, where they are finished by a band and ruffle of lace. The 
kirt is plain, fits smoothly over the hips, and flares out widely 
it the bottom 
A most dainty costume of steel-gray satin, suitable for wear at 
garden parties or any summer afternoon entertainment, is most 
ittractively made up with lace and mousseline de soie. ‘The 
waist is cut in square neck effect, and is made of the gray satin 
embroidered in spangles, with a full puffed front of gray mousse 
line de soie over a tight-fitting piece of gray satin. Draperies of 
the mousseline de soie begin from the under-arm seams, and are 
drawn up to the bust, where they are fastened with a buckle of 
rhinestones and turquoises. Full balloon-shaped elbow sleeves 
of the mousseline de soie are drawn into a band of the spangled 


satin. Epaulettes of spangled satin cut in long points fall over 
the sleeves, with also a full flounce of appliqué lace. A satin 
belt is fastened in front with a big bow, and buckle of rhinestones 
ind turquoises 


PARIS RECEPTION GOWN, 
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PARIS GOWN FOR SUMMER ENTERTAINMENTS 


The hat to be worn with this costume is of écru horse- 
hair lace, with the crown of puffed gray mousseline de 
soie, with a buckle in front, and large butterfly bows of 
black silk tulle, with black aigrettes at the back. Fancy 
pins of rhinestones give a touch of brilliancy to the trim- 
ining. 


“FAVORS” AND “FRIENDSHIP.” 


i itp’ the thinking person, to him who looks below the 

surface, the thought must have come that he who 
asks a favor is virtually gravting one. That is, he is 
evincing his willingness to grant a similar service to 
the friend from whom he asks this favor. There is no 
thought of obligation here. It would not be necessary 
to preface a request with, ‘‘I am sorry to trouble you, 
and I know 1 am asking a great favor of you, but will 
you be so kind as to do so and so for me?” If there 
exists the love that the word “friendship,” in its best, 
truest sense, implies, it will be enough for one to say, 
‘Please do this thing for me,” to be sure that in the 
friend’s heart will be the glad thrill of gratitude that he 
has it in his power to help him he loves. But such friend- 
ships as this are not found every day. When they do 
exist, however, there is as much giving as taking. One 
may have it in his power to be of material use to the 
other, while the other seems to receive all the benefit; but 
as long as the love is alike, there can be no uncomfortable 
sense of obligation. For would not David help Jonathan 
to just as great an extent and just as cheerfully as Jona- 
than now helps him? If not, he has no right to accept 
favors from him. 

Between friends there should be no “ favors.” If Jon- 
athan’s boy is ill,and he does not feel at liberty to ask 
David to help him watch through the long hours of the 
night, David may be pretty sure that were his child taken 
ill, Jonathan would not care to be sent for, or to have his 
rest broken. ‘‘ Higher (or lower) than himself can no 
man think,” and what one is willing to do for one he 
loves, he does not hesitate to usk of one who loves him. 
This may seem like setting a high standard of friendship, 
but if the relation is worthy the name, it must imply per- 
fect confidence, as well as that love which casteth out fear, 
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XLI 


SOME TALK 


{ERTAILNLY that was a step coming forward in her 

/ direction. She moved so as to face towards the sound. 
Some one was breathing heavily close to her. The next 
moment the tips of hands belonging to extended arms 
touched her 

** Good heavens!” cried a woman's voice. 
you? Whatisit? What are you?” 

But it was a moment before Judith could speak. The 
excitement she felt made it impossible for her to command 
her voice, though she tried to answer. 

‘Speak, I tell you!” was exclaimed again. 

A gloved band caught Judith’s bare tingers and gripped 
them painfully. A perfume that was in some way familiar 
to her exhaled from this person. Judith felt her brain 
growing dizzy with the suspicion that came to it, and with 
what seemed the impossibility—that the suspicion could 
be justified by fact 

“ Well,” she said, as soon as she could speak, ‘‘ what 
shalll say? Whoare you? That is as much the question 
as who am I.” 

‘Is it Mrs. Gerald ?” quickly. 

‘ Yes.” 

‘Thank fortune for that! Ob, how odd this is!” 

The speaker broke into an excited laugh. But 
caught her breath rather suspiciously as she laughed. 

“T made sure I should have to stay all night in this 
fog.” 

**And you will now. I can’t be quite certain who you 
are. Your way of speaking— But no—that is impossible 
—do tell me!” 

Judith leaned forward, but she could distinguish no- 
thing. 


** Speak, can’t 


she 


* Becun in dlaurer’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXIX. 
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MRS. GERALD. 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL 

‘Oh, I thought you knew me as I knew you,” was the 
response, ‘* Guess; it will while away one minute if you 
guess. 

Judith unconsciously drew back a little. ‘I know 
now,” she answered—*‘ Mrs. Jennings. But I don't sce 
how it is possible that you are here—no, it isn’t possible. 
I suppose I am dreaming.” 

And as she spoke, Judith actually thought this apparent 
arrival might be only adream. She felt that she was not 
able to judge just now as to what were realities and what 
were visions. 

The other woman had kept her hold on Judith’s hand. 
She now slowly reached forward and encircled Judith’s 
neck, coming close and putting her face against her com- 
panion’s. She lightly brushed Judith’s lips with her own. 
She laughed a little. ‘‘ Nowdo you know me?” she asked, 
in a whisper that was even more caressing than her ca- 
ress had been. 

* Yes, I know you,” was the answer 

**T can’t tell you how glad I am to see you—no, I mean 
to find you, for I can’t see you. And if we are to stay 
here all night, I shall have time to say all 1 want to.” 

‘**T think you'll have time,” returned Judith. 

* Yes. And I'm thankful to be with you when you 
haven't your armor on. For it would be quite ridiculous 
if you wore it when you are lost in a sea fog. Now you 
upbrace and unhelm, and throw down your sword—eh?” 

**My armor?” 

Certainly.” Judith thought her companion was go- 
ing on, but she did not. After a moment’s silence, during 
which the new-comer seemed to be unfolding a shaw], she 
said, ‘Since you have found a rock, I will share it with 
you, and this shawl] will cover us both.” 

They sat down. They drew the shawl close, and sat 
with their arms around each other 

*‘T'll tell you how I happen to be sitting here beside 
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you,” began Mrs, Jennings. ‘‘I was invited to visit Mrs 
Eldridge last week; I was unexpectedly prevented from 
coming. This morning I suddenly decided to start. There 
was no one to meet me at the station, of course; but I 
counted on the depot carriage. There wasn’t any. I 
knew I could walk well enough—I'm a good walker—and 
in this fine October air. But the distance seemed farther 
than I had expected. I took a short-cut across the pas 
ture, a path I had gone over several times; but the fog 
came up—now you understand?” 

Judith did not reply. She was recalling her old curi 
ously mixed feelings towards this woman—how she had 
been drawn to her and repelled from her, all in the same 
moment. Now, as she sat so near to Mrs. Jennings that 
she could feel her heart beat, she forgot any repulsion she 
had ever known; she even had an inclination to draw still 
nearer, and the mocking voice and deliberate enunciation 
were pleasant to her ears. She wondered how she could 
ever have felt any differently from the emotion of this 
moment. 

‘*T hope you are not sorry 1 am here,” said Mrs. Jen 
nings, softly. 

* No; Tam glad.” 

‘And if we die of exposure, and the crows eat our 
bodies, then will you still be glad?” laughing. 

“Perhaps. Who knows?” 

**Ah, yes!—who knows?” with a prolonged intonation 
‘** And then, when the crows have eaten you, Mrs. Gerald, 
you will not have to live with that man who has bought 
and paid for you.” 

‘*Mrs. Jennings!” 

**Oh, you need not exclaim 
to live like that.” 

Judith tried to shrink away, but could not. 
talk so,” she murmured. 

(Continued on page 1,59.) 


Better to be carrion than 


* Don't 





ON A SUMMER DA) 
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BY MARTHA MeCULLOCH-WILLIAMS 


\ ATRONS all and 
A key e, the ha 


would you know the 
? Not styles, 


maidens fair, 


mark, of summer style 


understand—for there are heaps and heaps of styles so called, 
that n merely are without style, but of a nature to make 
the ickless choosers show as ghastly and frozen frights 
AX | N 
re ‘a ne 

Paraphra ‘ ne might say that these caricatures of gar 
ments hang themsel ve n the feminine mind, to the sole and 
simple purpose that designers and pattern-makers may dine 
He “Ml Gq j 1 mighty and laudable end—but where is 
the mother’s danghter of us willing to be thus a burnt-sacri 
fice p ve altar of those gentlemen's necessities 7 

Not ev yvoman can be beautiful—that is something 
which « es partly of nature But any woman may bea 
pattern of style if only she will keep her eyes and ears and 





to the She needs 
next the fashion of the hour 
m that to choose exactly so much, neither more not 
high relief all her good points, and 
throw her bad ones, as far as possible, in the shade 

rd for it, dear dames and demoiselles, therein 


influences of her time 
he re if 


perceptions open 
first of all to study 
and fr 
leas, as will bring in 


Take my w 


lies the easence of style—which is ever so much better than 
beauty What woman would not rather be remarked as 
chic, distinguished, a figure of elegance, than merely as one 
with a “‘ passing pleasing eye, a bonny cherry lip " The 


battle of style versus beauty has been often fought—never 
more than in the time of the Empress Eugénie 
who for all her imperial state, her more than imperial loveli 


notably 


ness, was, at least half the time, put out of countenance 
and made furiously miserable by the ugly Princess de 
Metternich, who was, in spite of her ugliness, the very 


personification of styl 

So much by way of emphasis to what is to follow. The 
key-note, the hall-mark of style for this summer of grace, 
eighteen vinety-six, is airy and uncrushable fluffiness in all 
those parts of the costume that have broadened steadily 
with the process of this last three years’ suns. To realize 
that you have but to glance in the windows or at the 
counters of the really swagger shops. Not in forty years 
have they held so bewildering, so enticing an array of di 


:phanous stuffs, fine and sheer and fanciful as any that 
ever dreams were made of 
Here be silken tissues of a hundred weaves, wherein it 


seems the cunning workman has caught and prisoned the 
rainbow's gleaming tints of all flowers that blow, the glow- 


ing hues of every gem, and, besides these, delicate sober 
tints to please the most Quakerish fancy. Over against 
them you see fine organdies and sheer lawns, besprinkled 


with all the flowers that bloom in spring, to say nothing of 
a half-hundred from the fairy gardens of fancy. They 
blossom over white grounds, or blue or pink, or the palest, 


delicate mauve; or maybe it is a glowing purple, to rival the 
Tyrian hue of the silks; or maybe they are in the shimmer- 
ing Dresden patterns, in which the most colorwise eye can 


no more than disentangle one hue before it is swallowed up 
in another. Each and several, they have their own charm 
18 have the mulls and sheer self-colored fabrics, so tempting 
to the woman with an eye for picture gowns 

Beyond al a great multitude—one that no man can 
number—of linens and grass-lawns—either plain or polka 
dotted, or with lace insertions, or the detached lace motifs, 
that are so adorably fetching when properly used. Indeed, 
choice of real summer frocks must be from an embarrass- 
ment of riches—so great an embarrassment that the chooser 
is often without strength to decide when it comes to the still 
more vital question of making up 


these 
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For these ‘‘simple summer frocks” are in reality any- 
thing but simple, They need to be constructed with due 
regard to the clouds that may send down draggling show- 
ers, the winds that may blow them to limpness beside old 
ocean’s breast. More than once those same winds have 
shown themselves winds of destiny, in that they have 
turned the wavering scale betwixt a frowsy and slimpsy 
goddess, and a mere pretty girl who had the wit and fore- 
sight to insure that she would be trim and ship-shape no 
matter what the weather was 

Each and several, there is one cardinal principle appli- 
cable to all these gauzy summer gauds. They must be 
made up wholly unlined and worn over silk—silk whose hue 
shall either match or accentuate their own. The skirts must 
be nine yards around, either shirred to sit close at top, or 
shaped to the figure as accurately as a tailor gown. For 
silks and canvases and grenadines no skirt trimming is req 
uisite, but linens and lawns and organdies are best trimmed 
with a cluster of narrow lace-edged ruffles coming six inches 
above the foot. To put in any sort of lining is to utterly 
destroy the costume, whose effect is gained by the billowing 
and airy curves of the filmy stuff, 

Clearly, though, such a frock must be in some way rein- 
forced. The way is not far to seek. To have it set like a 
dream and wear like armor of proof you have but to pro- 
vide for each thin frock a silken slip, shaped with the same 
nice accuracy your tailor gown boasts, and lined throughout 
with the lightest weight of the true, genuine, and only Fibre 
Chamois. You need, further, a waist of the same silk, either 
low-necked or surplice, with siceves patterned to accommo- 
date those of the frock itself, and like the slip, lined in all 
the distended parts with real Fibre Chamois. 

Be sure it is real, nothing else will serve. Stop your 
ears, d la deaf adder, to anybody, or anybody's body, who 
wants to tell you that any other thing is, or possibly can be, 
just as good. Fibre Chamois has no equals, as it has no 
substitutes. The full name is stamped plain and clear upon 
every yard of the genuine stuff, so there is little chance, 
and small need, for a wise buyer to be imposed upon by 
even the wiliest seller of women’s wares 

‘Costly thy habit as thy purse. can buy” is a most ex- 
cellent rule of action for summer garmenting. But if needs 
you must economize, you can contrive at least one or two 


slips out of old ball gowns and last season’s garb out- 
worn. To avoid weight have them closely gored at top— 


almost umbrella fashion indeed. Have the silk sewed up 
and the seams pressed after it is shaped, then lay the skirt 
upon Fibre Chamois, folded double, and cut a skirt lining 
of the Fibre Chamois with but one, or at most two, seams, 
Sew them up flat—that is, letting one edge lap a half-inch 
over the other, and stitching along each. Then shape an 
inner lining of China silk, or the thinneSt smooth percaline, 
put the Fibre Chamois skirt outside of that, and over both 
the silk. Baste together around top and bottom, trim 
smooth, then finish with velveteen or silk cord around the 
bottom, and at top with what our grandmothers knew as 
**a face-cord.” 

This is nothing more nor less than a bit of cotton cord, 
basted into one edge of a bias strip of the gown stuff, wide 
enough for the other edge to be faced down comfortably 
after the corded edge had been stitched in place. It is the 
best possible finish for anything where strength without 
bulk is desired. Sew the corded edge firmly to the top of 
the skirt, after you have brought it to exactly the size of the 
waist, then turn it over so the cord stands uppermost, and 
face down the raw edge with small, neat stitches. Put on 
three hooks and loops for fastenitig waist-band and placket, 
with two extra loops each, back and front, upon the band, 
which are to slip over corresponding hooks upon the silk 
waist and hold the two parts together past all misad- 
venture. 

Genuine Fibre Chamois in the lightest weight will wear a 
season through without a sign of crush or creasing. But if 
you have an ardent mind, a still more ardent body, one 
which feels it incumbent upon itself to swelter whenever it 
gets its good clothes on, it may be worth your while to try 
a novelty—perforated Fibre Chamois—the which is prettily 
polka-dotted with vacancy, though not to the degree of di 
minishing its weather-resisting quality. That same weather 
It is the 


resisting quality can not be too much iusisted ou 
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thing of all others which makes of Fibre Chamois so much 
a boon to the gay multitude which goes down to sea in ships, 
or takes its summer pleasure beside the summer seas 

For the genuine article is alike fog-proof and dog-day 
proof. The humid heats of August, the sharp dash of a 
summer shower, the mist and spume from the ocean's breast 
when the wind blows half a gale, no more than age or usage 
can wither and stale its cheerful habit of bouffant volumi 
nosity. In fact, she is a wise woman—exceeding wise—who 
prepares for wearing underneath her French ginghams 
and chambrays, and all manner of cotion suits, silk skirts 
such as have been above described, but of colors suitable to 
the outer garment. Nothing else is at once so manageable, 
80 comfortable, and so entirely durable—for genuine Fibre 
Chamois comes pretty near to the stuff which an enthusi 
astic shopkeeper recommended by saying that “it would 
wear forever, and make a petticoat the day after 

Upon many accounts it is the worst possible economy to 
put thick linings irremovably in thin gowns. It is vandalism 
of the rankest sort to sew in the same seam silk and the deli 
cious thin stuffs that ought to shimmer and billow above it 
The whole beauty of the thin fabric, indeed, is sacrificed in 
such an arrangement. It becomes a sort of wan and watery 
ghost of what it was meant to be—a tricksy Ariel fettered and 
without a voice to protest. Made with silk slips and waists 
they keep their fresh beauty at the least thrice as long—to 
say nothing of being at leas« a thousand times more elegant 
in the very outset. A muslin, or canvas, or tissue gown 
made separate, can be folded fearlessly —it will not be 
crushed by its own light weight—and after the closest pack 
ing a few passes of the smoothing-iron will make it ready to 
flow in fairy folds over the slip—which no amount of com 
pression will crease. Then the separateness of the two sur 
faces makes the chances of gathering dust and grime very 
much less. And any small stain or soilure is much more 
readily removed. Then there is the further advantage both 
in cost and bulk, that one white slip, or black one, may 
serve to wear with several costumes. It is, in fact, scarcely 
possible to overestimate the advantages of making up sum 
mer gowns after the fashion here laid down 

But it must not be set down as a fixed, an unalterable fact, 
that it is only or mainly the thin gowns which have most 
cause to rejoice over that most excellent invention, Fibre 
Chamois. It is equally in place beneath the round glister- 
ing folds of brocade, the supple swell of summer cloths, or 
the enduring excellence of light-weight tweeds. Whatever 
your wear, dear ladies, all on a summer day, whether by sea 
side, upon mountain-top, the deck of a yacht, or the box 
seat of a coach, it will set better, wear better, look better if 
it has genuine Fibre Chamois for stiffening, than with any 
other thing which it hath entered into the mind of man to 
conceive, the hand of man to fabricate, for such use by 
womenkind. 

For Fibre Chamois is long past the stage of experiment, 
It has stood unfalteringly the test of time, the white light 
of the widest publicity. To its merits a million wearers 
stand ready to testify in chorus—and near half a million 
imitators are paying it the sincere but most annoying fac 
ulty of trying to look like without in the least being like it 
Beware them as you would the plague—their sole virtue is 
to ape the countenance of this supremely good thing. In 
the name of sweetness and light—of the lightness which is 
at once so wholesome and so delightful in a fire-new gar 
ment -—away with back-breaking buckram, canvas, hair 
cloth, and all the train—not to mention those rank coun- 
terfeits which cumber the earth to the detriment of honest 
buyers. 

By these presents you shall know the genuine Fibre 
Chamois, It is light, elastic, uncrushable, unshrinkable, 
does not crease or catch dust, nor sacrifice style and ami- 
ability by demanding a pieced place in every gore. More 
over, it carries its name always to attest face value. When 
you see that, buy “to the limit,” and be sure you shall never 
repent you of your bargain. 
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(Continued from page 457.) 

“Yes, I must talk so,” was the response; “I may even 
say worse things.” 

Then she became silent, and in the silence the two could 
hear the sound of the hounds far away, melancholy and 
long drawn out, and the faint muffle of the waves. The 
calf had walked off when this other woman had come, and 
he could be heard among the bushes near by. 

* Are you glad you did it?” abruptly asked Mrs. Jen- 
nings. 

Judith did not reply. And yet she felt a strong incli- 
nation to burst out into a flood of confidences—to empty 
her heart of all the “ perflous stuff” which was poisoning 
her. 

‘You needn't answer,” said Mrs. Jennings, in a mo- 
ment; ‘‘there isn’t the slightest need. I can see into your 
soul,” 

“Can you?” ina whisper. And Judith wondered why 
she did not feel repelled at the thought that any one could 
do that. 

‘Oh yes; I can see. Do you remember the first time 
we met? You and Mr. Gerald came to the station for me, 
and I sat on the carriage seat with you; and I looked at 
you, and felt drawn to you; and I Was saying to myself, 
*There’s another one!’ ”’ 

** Another one?” 

‘Certainly. I suppose Mr. Gerald's money tempted 
you—not but what some woman might love him for him- 
self—and you married him. But you were not the wo- 
man to love him, because—” 

Oh, stop!” cried Judith. 

Mrs. Jennings laughed, and then she drew her hand 
softly down her companion’s cheek. 

** Don't be afraid,” she said. ‘* I'm talking on a subject 
that is quite familiar to me. I know it well. But you 
are one of the kind to be silent—to be proud and strong 
and keep your word, and all that. I'll warrant you vever 
told him you loved him?” 

“Oh no!” 

Again the other woman laughed. 

‘You wouldn't do that. Do you ever want to kill 
him?” 

Judit shuddered. 

Mrs. Jennings went on, “ Perhaps not really kill him 
with your own hands; but see him drop dead, and so be 
done with the whole dreadful business.” 

Judith tried to rise to Ler feet, but her companion held 
her closely, and she soon ceased her efforts and sat still. 
She replaced her arm about the woman near her; as she 
did so she sobbed violently, but without tears. Her eyes 
were dry and strained open in the darkness. Was this 
woman going to put into words any more horrible, fleeting 
fancies?’ Aud how did she know? This last question 
frightened Judith. Did she show in her face, in her very 
presence, the one thing she tried most to conceal? 

** Yes, and so be done with the dreadful business!’ 

Mrs. Jennings repeated these words with a kind of dia- 
bolical emphasis. ‘There was something in her manner 
that gave Judith, she knew not why, a wellnigh irresist- 
ible wish to make use of the same phrase. But she was 
not personally repelled in the least. She could not un- 
derstand that 

‘*No,” said Judith at last, and in a firm voice, ‘I do 
not wish to see him drop dead.” 

“Oh!” 

“I do not wish it!’ with increased firmness, 

*'To wish and to do are two different things,” said Mrs. 
Jennings 

‘No, no!” with an approach to violence in her voice; 
“they are alike. The wish leaves the same stain on the 
soul—the same ineradicable stain that God himself can- 
not wash away.” 

It was only after she had spoken that Jndith realized 
how she was lifting the curtain from her soul, and lifting 
it for this woman, whom she did not know and whom she 
had mistrusted. She did not understand why the dark- 
ness, the strange position in which these two found them- 
selves, conspired to make her less reticent; and she 
experienced a relief, as if some hand which had been con- 
straining her was unclasped for a moment, and for the 
first time since her marriage she was able to speak and to 
breathe. But she thoroughly distrusted this relief and 
fought against it. She thought she was always fighting; 
she had no moment when she could be her own natural 
self 

‘You are quite wrong,” answered Mrs. Jennings. “It 
is the deed which deepens the stain to ineradicableness. 
If I were to kill you now—”" The speaker paused. 

‘*Perhaps you will,” whispered Judith, with a passion- 
ate emphasis. Then, realizing what she had let herself 
say, she began to tremble. 

‘* Is it so bud as that? Is it so bad as that?” 

She heard the voice tenderly speaking to her. She felt 
Mrs. Jennings’s gentle touch on her face and hands, 
There were more words, half spoken, pitying. 

“I’m sure | can't imagine why I speak like this,” she 
said, finally, when she could Pann her voice. ‘* You 
are the first human being who has ever heard me.” 

Having said this, Judith felt the tears come burning to 
her eyes and rush hotly down her face. They came in 
floods. She would not put her head on her companion’s 
shoulder, but sat with it lowered, letting the drops fall, 
thankful for them, but at the same time afraid of them. 
She could never, she was sure, go on with her life if she 
should become emotional 

** It’s because I understand,” said Mrs. Jennings. ‘‘ You 
had a feeling that | knew. But you don’t believe in me 
all the same. Aud you need not, for I don’t believe in 
myself. 

** Now, there was my husband. I did not love him in the 
least, and | was afraid of him; and you grow to hate what 
you fear. I couldn't earn my living, and 1 liked fine 
things; and the men whom | loved didn’t love me; and 
my aunt was tired of taking care of me. So 1 married 
Dr. Jennings, who didn’t love me, but who, for some 
reason, thought he would have me for his wife. 

** I had three years of the life. Every morning I wished 
that man would die before night, and every night I wished 
he would die before morning, But I kept on smiling at 
him, and he actually seemed to like me more and more. 
You sec, I can’t be what is called a refined woman, or I 
should either have poisoned him or gone mad. No, I’m 
not a refined woman. I’m grateful for that, though I do 
give people the impression of refinement. But that’s only 
because my tastes are nice, and tastes have nothing to 
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do with the matter. 
ning to be bored?” 

*T am listening.” 

“ Dr. Jennings was a great surgeon. Be thankful, at 
least, that Mr. Gerald is not a surgeon. I was sure that 
my husband’s first thought concerning a person was how 
that person would look on the operating-table—how he 
would cut up, you know.” 

Here Mrs. Jennings paused to give a cruel and yet tri- 
umphant little laugh. She went on. 

** And | always had a conviction that some time I should 
have some ailment that would give him the opportunity 
to put me on that table and plunge his knife into me. 
You see what fancies can come into the mind of a wo- 
man. That idea grew upon me till I imagined the doctor 
was thinking of his scalpel every time he looked at me. 
I believe that before the end of the fourth year something 
would have happened—and he was getting fond of me in 
his cold - blooded, scientific way. 1 thought so much 
about his death that there are times now when it almost 
seems as if I killed him.” 

It was Mrs. Jennings now who shuddered. Then she 
shook herself impatiently. 

‘*He used to ride horseback every day. He was trying 
a new horse, and it threw him head-first ou the pavement; 
so he was brought home dead. Actually, Mrs. Gerald, I 
have had moments of asking myself if, by any occult 
means, I had introduced my individuality and my feelings 
into that horse; and I couldn't rest until I had had the 
horse killed. People thought it was quite natural; they 
understood why | wanted that horse put out of existence. 
Had it not been the means of ending my precious hus- 
band’s life? But the simple truth was I was afraid of 
that animal. What if it should some day reveal why it 
had thrown its rider? 

‘It was in the days previous to the doctor's death that 
I began to carry a little revolver. I had no reason for 
carrying it, but 1 liked to have the thing with me; and I’ve 
kept-up the-habit. - 1 have times of practising shooting ; 
it takes up your mind. But 1 don’t know why I mention 
that. 

‘Did you ever think that a tiny revolver with a shining 
barrel aud beautiful tracery on the handle would be a 
comfort—just to know it was with you?” Mrs, Jennings 
laughed slightly as she asked this question. 

** No,” said Judith. But she was afraid the idea would 
have a fascination which would return to her. 

**What strange notions will come into a woman’s mind!” 
went on Mrs. Jennings. ‘‘ Now, almost from the first time 
I saw you | had an impression that I should be somehow 
instrumental in doimg a good deed for you—unintention- 
ally instrumental, perhaps. 1 don’t know what the deed 
will be, but 1 cun’t get rid of the impression.” 


Are you listening, or are you begin- 


XLII. 
RESCUED. 

Wuen Mrs. Jennings ceased speaking, Judith became 
aware that she had been listeuing greedily to her words— 
listening with that creeping of the flesh and rising of the 
hair which made her, now that her companion was silent, 
feel as if she were still under the power of some uncanny 
spell. She moved uneasily. She wondered how she could 
bear to feel Mrs. Jennings so near her, to be conscious of 
the warmth of her touch, of the beating of her pulses. 
She argued that she ought to wish to shake her off in hor- 
ror. ‘That she did not wish to do so terrified her. 

“Are you sorry I told you this?” at length asked Mrs. 
Jennings. 

** No, oh no—at least, I think I’m not sorry.” 

Hardly knowing that she did so, Judith pressed closely 
the hand she held, She had a feeling that she was look- 
ing into the workings of a human heart and brain, that 
she saw there sin and resistance to sin in a never-ending 
battle, just as she might see the circulation of the blood in 
a prepared subject. She shrank, and yet she was uncon- 
trollably attracted, 

* And since your husband died,” she began, ‘‘ have you 
been happy?” 

Oh no!” 

“How terrible! how terrible!” 
words in a kind of cry. 

** But L have been free. I have been able to respect my- 
self—inu the present, when I have not despised myself for 
the past.” Mrs. Jennings spoke exultantly. 

Unable to remain quiet, Judith shook herself from her 
companion’s hold and rose to her feet. She took two or 
three rapid steps forward. Then she stumbled against a 
shrub; she felt its damp branches dash drops of water in 
her face. She stood still in the darkness. 

‘IT can at least pray,” she said aloud. 

“Yes,” said the light, penetrating voice behind her, ‘‘ we 
can pray. I suppose there is a God.” 

‘**I know there is a God,” returned Judith. 

She remained where she was, clasping her hands as we 
involuntarily clasp them in supplication. 

“If you are going to pray,” said Mrs. Jennings, *‘ let me 
hear you. I shall believe what you say—while you are 
saying it.” She rose impulsively and groped her way to 
her companion. 

** Please don’t touch me now,” said Judith, whereupon 
Mrs. Jennings drew back. 

But though she was left standing alone, Judith found 
that she could not utter a word of prayer Her soul was 
couvulsed with a petition that was not able to reach her 
voice. Her whole being was not demanding release, but 
only strength to go on with the life she had deliberately 
chosen—strength, that was all; and surely that was a great 
deal. 

‘*Why don’t you pray?” asked the voice near her. 

Judith’s hands unclasped and fell to her sides. 

‘**Or perhaps you don’t consider me worthy to listen to 
you?” 

Still the other could not speak. 

“Do you want me to leave you? There’s room enough 
in this wilderness for us both.” 

Judith could hear Mrs. Jennings’s movements and the 
rustle of the twigs. 

“Shall I go?” 

“Stay with me.” 

Judith’s words broke from her in a cry. She turned 
about and extended her hands in the direction from which 
her companion had spoken. The next moment the two 
women had joined hands again, and stood there as if wait- 
ing for something. 


Judith uttered these 
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“*T don’t approve of you in the least,” murmured Judith. 

**Oh, I know that very well.” 

**Then why have I spoken thus to you?” 

** Because you knew | should understand.” 

‘* Yes; that must be the reason. But I ought to have 
died rather than let such words pass my lips.” 

“* That is silly of you—to feel like that. Besides, what 
have you said? Listen to me now. I havea bit of advice 
to give you.” 

Judith fancied there was a peculiar seriousness in the 
way in which her companion spoke. She waited, and at 
last Mrs. Jennings said, ‘‘ Have you ever thought of mak- 
ing a kind of fetich of your husband?” 

“A fetich?” 

A chill ran over Judith as she heard. 

“Yes: possibly that isn’t the word, but it will do as 
well as another. You are bound to be loyal and true, I 
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band whom she hated, but he would not die, and she was 
principled against killing him. So she agonized over the 
subject until finally light came to her. She succeeded in 
bringing her mind to the point of believing that upon his 
life hung all her prospect of happiness, even of life. You 
see, she reasoned this way and that way until she came to 
the conclusion that she would do everything in her pow- 
er to prolong that man’s life; she would watch his very 
breath lest it should stop; she would try to give her heart- 
beats for his; she would institute a care of him that would 
lengthen his days, for if she should let him die, something 
dreadful would happen to her, just because, you see, she 
never could be happy while he lived. You can’t find any 
fault with that reasoning, can you? It is as lucid and logi- 
cal as a woman can sometimes be. ‘I'ry that kind of life, 
Mrs. Gerald.” 

Judith had been listening intently. She knew tle ad- 
vice was given half mockingly, but in her morbid state 
of mind she felt herself clutching at it eagerly. And it 
seemed to her a kind of atonement. Had she been sufli- 
ciently attentive and devoted? Had she not failed in many 
ways? 

Oh, how well she seemed to understand that woman 
who had paid such tribute to her fetich! It was not right 
to call such a life by the names Mrs. Jennings used. Aud 
she would go this journey in a different spirit—she would 
hereafter show that she could act in any way that she de- 
cided to act. Again, what did it matter? What did any- 
thing matter? 

" I'm glad you told me this,” she said. 

‘**Are you?” in surprise. 

‘Certainly. It’s what I’ve been groping for.” 

** And can you do it?” 

** Yes; I will do it.” 

Already Judith was nerving herself for the effort. She 
was looking forward to a battle which would occupy her 
entire forces. 

** First, however,” said the other, in response, ‘‘ we must 
be taken alive from this fog.” 

** But if we are never found—” began.Judith, with an 
exultant tone in her voice. Then she stopped, and added, 
‘*When the fog lifts, we cannot help finding the way 
home.” 

** Still,” said Mrs. Jennings, ‘‘I’ve heard of fogs that 
lasted for days—long enough to starve us both.” 

“They will look for us,” returned Judith. 

“They may look for you, but no one knows I am here. 
If I am found, it will be by clinging to your skirts. I wish 
I knew what time it is. If we were men we should prob- 
ably be smokers, and if smokers we should have matches. 
It would be a great relief to me to see something, even 
for the space of the flame of a match. I am faint and 
hungry; it must be near midnight.” 

After two or three attempts they succeeded in finding 
the rock again, and they seated themselves upon it, and 
huddled, shivering, close together. They were silent now. 
Sometimes Mrs. Jennings’s eyes closed for a moment, but 
Judith’s eyelids were widely open as she stared into the 
darkness, thinking, thinking. 

She started as her companion moved yet nearer and 
exclaimed, “ Did you hear that?” 

Judith roused herself. 

**T heard nothing.” 

She did not seem much interested. 

**It was a dog barking.” 

‘It is the hounds; they have been here before.” 

**No, no. It isa different bark. Listen. Do you rec- 
ognize it?” 

Judith did listen; and as she did so the blood rose from 
her heart to her face, then set back again in a choking 
flood, leaving her white. But the darkness hid her. She 
had recognized the sound. It was the baying of Lucian’s 
dog Random. 

She opened her lips to say, ‘‘ I hope they won't find us,” 
but she did not speak. 

** You know the dog?” persisted Mrs. Jennings. 

‘Yes; it is Random, Mr. Lucian Eldridge’s setter.” 

“Oh, then we shall presently be found and rescued.” 

The speaker was smiling to herself. She was thinking 
that it was a very interesting drama, and still more inter 
esting in that it might at any moment become a tragedy. 

** We shall shortly hear something more,” she said. 

And she spoke truth. Muffled, but still plainly audi 
ble, @ man’s voice shouted, ‘‘ Hullo! Hullo!” drawing out 
the sound on the final vowel. 

a !” commanded Mrs. Jennings, sharply. 

“No.” 

Judith sat erect, and removed from the woman. 

‘* Idiot!” sharply whispered the other. Then she raised 
her own voice and shrilly responded: ** Hullo! this way!” 

The two waited motionless until, after a few moments, 
the call was repeated and answered as before. In a few 
more moments the two heard the sound of an approach 
through bushes; an animal leaped out and came with 
the swiftness of vision directly to the two, putting eager 
front paws on Judith’s knees, whining tremulously and 
joyfully. 

Judith leaned over, and the dog licked her face. She 
suddenly flung her arms round his neck and hugged him. 
A spark of light was now coming from the same direc- 
tion; then the spark revealed that it was a lantern carried 
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It is simply the pure and palatable 
nutriment of malt and hops. 
builder and a strength giver—an invaluable addition 
to every family medicine chest. 
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Sold by All Druggists. 
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~The Powder Free. 
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